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** Palmer Tyres obviously stand in a class by 
themselves."’ (Daily Mail, 13th May, 1913) 


a PALMER kk 
«iy CORD TYRESY $ 


fitted to your car will 
give you greater speed, 
comfort and safety, to- 
gether with a reduced 
petrol consumption. 


May we send you the Palmer 
Cord Tyre Book in which you 
| will find proof of the above ? 





. | 
} Will you write for it to-day ? 


THE PALMER TYRE LTD., 
119, 121, 123, Shaftesbury Avenue, 
LONDON, W.C. 














Buying a Motor Car. 


In view of the multiplicity of models now in the market, the wide range of prices, and the differing 
suitability of particular cars for particular purposes 


The Choice of a Suitable Car 


is. a more difficult and perplexing matter than ever. Time, trouble, worry and money are 
saved by consulting a capable and disinterested expert. 


Aldersey Swann, 
9, Regent Street, London, S.W. 


Consulting Motor Engineer, will be pleased to place his advice and services in the selection of a car and 
its equipment at the disposal of any prospective buyer—free of any charge whatsoever. References permitted 
to clients, who include some of the best-known personalities in the motor world. 


Telephone: 3616 Central. 
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YPEWRITING promptly and 
accurately done. 10d. per 1,000 words. 
Specimens and references.—Address Miss 
Masser, The Orchard, Cotterill Road, Sur- 
biton, S.W. 





OURNALISTIC and SECRE- 
TARIAL TRAINING FOR LADIES.— 
Rapid systematic coaching. Special course in 
journalism. Excellent introductions given.— 
Telephone or write, THE TRIANGLE 
SECRETARIAL OFFICES, 61, South Molton 
Street, W. 





' OOKS.—Catalogue of 2,500 valuable and 
interesting books post free.—R. Atkin- 
son, 97, Sunderland Road, Forest Hill, London. 








THE IDEAL POLICY 
enables cag nay to reap the Benefits of their 
iavestments During THe1r Own LiretiMe, and in 
the event of premature death, to leave their iegal 
representatives in possession of acomfortable home 
Free From Mortrcace Dest or encumbrance. 
Apply for free booklet entitled ‘‘ Buying a House in 
the Right Way." Prospectuses and Terms post free. 
Tue City Lire Assurance Company, LimITED, 
6, Paut St., Finssury, Lonpon, E.C. 
M. GREGORY, Managing Directo 
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ARGAINS IN B00KS.— 
Kipling’s Complete Works, 25 vols., 
half calf, gilt, fine set, £12 12s.; Hamilton’s 
Parodies, 6 vols., 42 10s.; Seller’s Prospect 
of London, many rare old Engravings, about 
1650, £3 38-; Buller’s Birds of New Zealand, 
2nd and Best Edition, 2 vols., £9 9s. ; Jesse’s 
Historical Works, 30 vols., Nimmo, 1901, 
47 17s. 6d.; Thackeray’s Centenary Bio- 
graphical Edition, 26 vols., £6 6s.; George 
Meredith’s Works, 18 vols., half morocco, 
44, Gresham Pub. Co., 1911; Studio Maga- 
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Proc. Inst. Civil Engineers, 142 vols., cloth, 
416 16s.; Pinkerton’s Voyages and Travels, 
17 vols., 1808, 45 10s.; Beardsley’s Morte 
d’Arthur, 2 vols., £5 10s., 1893; Porter’s 
Knights of Malta, 1858, 2 vols., £3 38-; 
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ham. 
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FOR SALE. 


Several Hundred Copies of a Specially 
Prepared Map of South America 


Printed in Colours, showing the 

Produce and Chief Character- 

istics for which each District is 
noted. 





For particulars apply 
ACADEMY OFFICE, 
63 LINCOLN’S INN FIELDS, W.C. 
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Notes of the Week 


T is time that a definite pronouncement were made 
on Mr. McKenna’s unparalleled ineptitude as 
Secretary of State for the Home Department. 

We do not apologise for describing the office held by 
this gentleman at full length, because he does not 
appear to have the smallest conception of the responsi- 
bilities which the tenure of a high office of State 
demands. Mr. McKenna has for some time past culti- 
vated the habit of bringing law and order into disrepute 
and contempt; but when he openly and apparently of 
set purpose flouts the considered opinions of an ex- 
perienced judge, it is obvious that the Minister has 
lost his mental balance in an equal degree with the 
criminals who enjoy his favour. Lord Robert Cecil 
has referred to Mr. McKenna’s extraordinary faculty 
of failure in every office to which he has been 
appointed. We have his record before us, and an 





eminently unpleasing one it is. - We regret that the 
Honourable Society of the Inner Temple called this 
gentleman to the Bar in 1887. We ourselves were 
called at the same Inn a few years previously, and 
we are not proud of the conjunction. The late Mr. 
Gladstone, when he was dealing with an outbreak of 
crime, remarked “that the resources of civilisation were 
not exhausted,’’ and he proceeded to place Mr. Parnell 
on a plank bed, an experience which that ardent patriot 
very much objected to. It would appear that the 
resources of Mr. McKenna’s resolution, if he has any, 
and of his courage, if he has any, and of his common 
sense, if he has any, are entirely exhausted; and we 
feel that we are giving advice which will be wholesome 
to the right honourable gentleman if we suggest that 
he should take a prolonged holiday and visit various 
parts of the uninhabited globe, in order to discover 
areas where his friends and clients would be more fitly 
located than they are in a country which is “ governed ”’ 
by a “Government”? which is no Government at all, 
and which is plagued with the inclusion of such a 
useless and detrimental person as the Home Secretary. 


It is really too kind of Mr. Arnold Bennett, writing 
in a New York paper, to lean from his pinnacle of 
popularity to point out, for the benefit of the American 
host, the faults of Charles Dickens and the mental 
defects of Thackeray. “ What undermines the renown 
of Dickens,’’ he writes, “is the growing conviction 
that the texture of his mind was common, that he fell 
short in courageous facing of the truth, and in certain 
delicacies of perception. As much may be said of 
Thackeray, whose mind was somewhat incomplete for 
so grandiose a figure, and not free from defects which 
are inimical to immortality.”” These ponderous and 
indeed ludicrous statements will, no doubt, be taken 
for what they are worth by many well-equipped 
readers; the worst of it is that thousands of people 
are inclined to regard as serious criticism any pro- 
nouncement that comes from one who has made a name 
in authorship. We admire Mr. Bennett, and have 
spent many pleasant hours with his books; but we part 
company with him completely when he prates comfort- 
ably of Dickens as possessing a common mind, as 
lacking in courage to face the truth, or of Thackeray 
in so ungraceful a spirit of patronage. Not that such 
behaviour will hurt either of the great mid-Victorian 
novelists; but it will hurt Mr. Arnold Bennett in the 
opinion of most level-headed men and women. 


At one time, not long ago, according to a dis- 
tinguished composer who has been comparing French 
with English art, “a piece which produced a feeling 
of ennui in its hearers was accepted as a thing of 
beauty. If the reading of a poem or the execution of 
a musical piece sent the audience to sleep, people hailed 
it as a work of genius.”” If we followed that line of 
reasoning to-day, we might come to the conclusion that 
the world is full of unacknowledged genius, especially 
in the sphere of poesy. 
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The Sacrament 


I. 
WHEN meeting eyes keep nothing back, 
But let the guarded mystery go, 
Two souls will keep one sunlit track 
Till down the wind the planets blow. 


II. 
We cross’d, a frozen world apart, 
As lonely wings about the pole: 
I hardly thought she kept a heart; 
I never dream’d she nursed a soul. 


III. 
And then our eyes together drew 
A wondering holy lighted space, 
And—shy, strange things beneath the blue— 
The soul swam up to either face. 


IV. 
And now—a woven free ]-Am— 
We work and dream, and love and pray, 
And one glad soul to shrive or damn 
Will smile at God on Judgment Day. 
FREDERICK LLANGBRIDGE. 





Guide Books 


HERE is just one spectacle which is common to 
all the great cities and show places of Europe; 
which is just as likely to be seen in Piccadilly Circus 
as in the Place de la Concorde, or on the banks of the 
Mersey as on those of the Danube: it is the earnest 
student of the guide-book, finding out his place in the 
universe from the paper map fluttering in a hostile 
wind. The more strong-minded read aloud, un- 
ashamed, to their companions; the less courageous slip 
quietly round the corner or into a church porch before 
they open the volume which betrays them as strangers 
within the gates: but whether they consult it openly 
or by stealth, they both recognise in it their sole friend 
in a foreign land. Then, when they get home, they 
hide it away in some obscure corner, and talk about it 
disparagingly as a thing intended only for the 
ignorant. 

Unfortunately, guide-books in general rather lay 
themselves open to this accusation. They take many 
shapes, from the aristocratic Baedeker to the humble 
penny paper-back, but in substance they always belong 
to one or other of two types—the pedestrian and the 
ecstatic. In the first of these the author avoids mere 
literary finish, and confines himself strictly to the 
detailed enumeration of exact facts. He tells the 
reader much that is new and much that is necessary; 
where to go, how to get there, what to see, and how 
much to pay for it; but he is not inspiring. His work 
lacks fervour and glow. All things seem much alike 
to it. St. Paul’s Cathedral, the Crystal Palace, Vic- 
toria, and Petticoat Lane are all things to be seen; 
it has no favourites and no enthusiasms. It seems to 
be most patronised by the American nation, members 








of which may frequently be seen in Westminster Abbey, 
checking the monuments against the printed list, as 
an accountant checks items in a ledger. The effect, 
somehow, is not happy. It suggests that the operators 
are travelling as a painful duty, to enlarge their 
minds. They are preparing, with all the foresight of 
their race, for the day when they return to their native 
land, and their relatives flock round them to find out 
if they have seen this “sight’’ or that. “There!” 
they will say, in modest triumph, handing the pencilled 
volumes to their persecutors, “I’ve seen all that—now 
let me alone!”’ 

The other type is, at first sight, more attractive. Its 
style has something of a literary flavour, and it takes 
thought for the things of Art as well as for the things 
of Science. Its manner, too, is less dictatorial; it 
suggests rather than commands, and will often permit 
you not to see remarkable objects without loss of self- 
respect. It allows for diversity of tastes, and even 
for the exercise of a little free-will. In general it aims 
at the tone of the man of the world, who knows what 
is best worth knowing, but does not insist that his 
companion shall have the same interests as himself. 
So far, all is well. We are far less likely to reject 
the pill of useful information if it is not thrust upon 
us by force, especially if it has a small coating of 
sugar. But now and again the author is tempted to 
try his hand at the picturesque, and then calamity is 
lying in wait for him. The flight of eloquence cannot 
be sustained; the dry detail, the stupid necessary fact 
must be brought in somehow, and its intrusion leads 
to fatal results. Few people can pass in a paragraph 
from “The noble prospect of mountain, valley, sea, 
river, and forest, which confronts the visitor from this 
eminence, is considered by many of the most competent 
judges to be without a parallel in the Continent of 
Europe,’’ to “ At a small cottage on the left, refresh- 
ments may be procured at a moderate charge,’’ without 
feeling that the transition has been too abrupt. A 
series of these shocks is enough to make the reader 
abandon eloquence and art altogether, and go back to 
the old-fashioned manual which, because it was less 
ambitious, left no jarring sense of failure and anti- 
climax on the mind. 

But notwithstanding their faults, which are many 
and irritating, guide-books are the friendliest of things, 
desirable over and above their mere utility. The row 
of old tattered volumes on our shelves recalls the day 
when we first saw London, and our bitter disappoint- 
ment at the Euston Road was swallowed up in the 
delight of seeing the dome of St. Paul’s swelling above 
Ludgate Hill; it recalls our first magical glimpse of 
the Alps, a white line against a blue sky; it recalls 
the delirious evening when we first rattled into Paris, 
when we took our first stroll down the Boulevard des 
Italiens and had our first cup of coffee at the Café 
de la Paix. Old scenes, old pleasures, old com- 


panions are brought back vividly to our minds as we 
turn the wel!-thumbed pages; and we cannot help being 
grateful to the books that so kindly unlock for us the 
treasure-house of Memory. 


F.C. M. 
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Our Meddlesome Mentors 


By ALFRED BERLYN. 


ITH that kind of retrospective Pharisaism which 
W we sometimes mistake for proper pride in the 
age in which we live, we are accustomed to plume our- 
selves upon the wonderful growth of tolerance that 
distinguishes the present era from less enlightened 
times. In a sense, no doubt, the boast is justified. 
We no longer claim the right to penalise those guilty 
of the crime of differing from us in opinion; we have 
even ceased to burn the intractable people who per- 
versely refuse to subscribe to the accepted standards— 
for the time being—of religious orthodoxy. That, to 
be sure, is considerable progress to have made in the 
short space of three centuries or so, even though it is 
palpably true that our modern shrinking from coercive 
discipline in such cases is largely the product of that 
flabby “humanitarianism’’ which has done, and is 
doing, untold mischief in other directions. But though 
freedom of opinion and personal liberty get any 
amount of lip-service in these days, we are daily 
confronted with evidence that they are in reality 
every bit as much disliked and resented as they were 
in more honestly brutal times. Though physical 
oppression is no longer the fashion, there was pro- 
bably never an age’in which attempts to “boss ’’ people 
with regard to their private tastes and personal habits 
were more persistent and inveterate than they are to- 
day. Unable to compel the acceptance of their shib- 
boleths by the good old-fashioned methods, our 
present-day dictators resort to another and, it must be 
admitted, a sufficiently formidable weapon. They 
worry us with a pitiless pertinacity worthy of the im- 
portunate widow in the parable, and are absolutely 
without mercy in their itrepressible efforts to “nag ’”’ 
us into submission to their theories. 

It has been alarming to notice, within recent times, 
the rapid spread of a kind of mental epidemic which 
obsesses its victims with a malignant mania for telling 
other people what is good for them—what they should 
eat, what they should drink, wherewithal they should 
be clothed, and how they should behave themselves. 
The world seems to be getting quite full of -these 
boring oracles, only a few of whom, after all, have 
the excuse of being cranky specialists, advertising 
novelists, or sensation-mongering “ fashionable ”’ 
preachers. If they were content merely to make public 
affirmation of the fact that they had been pleased to 
give the cachet of their personal approval to such-and- 
such modes of life, it might be possible to suffer with 
comparative patience such egotistical purveyors of un- 
sought and unimportant information. But when they 
attempt—as they invariably do—to bully the whole 
world into an enforced acceptance of their shibboleths, 
they become aggressive public nuisances. Such un- 
doubtedly are the hygienic and dietary faddists who 
are for ever truculently proclaiming that the one and 
only way of physical salvation is to be found in the 
adoption of the particular rules of health upon which 








they have seen fit, in their wisdom or otherwise, to 
pin their personal faith. It is not enough for them to 
say: “I myself do so-and-so, and find that I am all 
the better for doing it.”’ They must needs scream at 
their neighbours: “ You have got to do as I do, and, 
if you don’t, you will come to grief—and deserve it.’’ 
That one man’s meat is another man’s poison is the 
last thing in the world to be recognised by these ponti- 
fical health doctrinaires, than whom no religious zealot 
of the Middle Ages was ever more firmly convinced 
of his possession of the one and only saving faith, 
which all and sundry must, if possible, be worried or 
dragooned into accepting, on pain of irremediable woe. 

Could anything, for instance, be more pathetically 
absurd than the elaborate and mutually contradictory 
rules for the attainment of length of days which are 
constantly being laid down for the benefit of those 
strangely minded people who regard the “labour and 
heaviness ’’’ of a doddering Methuselah as a covetable 
state of life? The personal testimony of very aged 
persons—who are quite plentiful enough in these days 
—is continually proving the stupid uselessness of such 
rules, or, indeed, of any fixed rules of the kind at all. 
But the dogmatism of those who prescribe them re- 
mains, none the less, as confident and as dictatorial as 
ever. 

Worst and most intolerable of all are the portentous 
prigs who constitute themselves courts of supreme 
jurisdiction in matters of personal taste and conduct. 
Except by way of flat defiance, there is no escape from 
the domination of these meddling Simon Pures, most 
noxious of social tyrants in their attempts to claim for 
their pettily puritanical standards the force of authori- 
tative moral law. Just lately, as it happens, we have 
had a typical example of their methods in the ridicu- 
lous hue-and-cry that has been raised on the subject of 
certain exotic dances of Transatlantic origin which 
have here and there been allowed to find their way 
into private ballrooms on this side of the Atlantic. 
From the point of view of saltatory grace and elegance, 
these “bunny-hug”’ and “turkey-trot’’ importations 
have, no doubt, little enough to recommend them; and 
from that standpoint they are fairly open to unfavour- 
able criticism. But even those who least admire them 
on these grounds may well be disgusted at the bullying 
attempt that has been made to secure their forcible sup- 
pression by venomously branding all who practise or 
tolerate them with the stigma of “indecency.’’ Noto- 
riously, any dance can be made indecent on condition 
—and only on condition—that those who practise it 
are that way inclined; and it is not so many years ago 
—as was recently pointed out in THE ACADEMY—that 
the valse was subject to the same kind of attack from 
precisely similar quarters. As for the charge that these 
American dances are “ vulgar,’’ that, it may be replied, 
is purely a matter of taste, as to which hostesses and 
their guests have surely a right to judge for themselves, 
there being obviously no sort of compulsion upon any 
living soul either to give or to attend entertainments 
of which such dances form part. What is in the 
highest degree objectionable is the attempt to set up 
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an officious censorship which claims to dictate, by a hundred yards behind, looming large, each with his 


opprobrious suggestion, the precise nature and limits 
of people’s private recreations and hospitalities. 


As regards places of public amusement, some kind 
of moderating authority is, perhaps, capable of being 
defended in a country containing so many worthy 
people who are able to detect in the appearance of 
Mme. Orla Klosoff, of the principal Continental variety 
theatres, an impropriety which they completely fail to 
observe when its counterpart is presented to them in 
multiple form at any respectable seaside bathing-resort. 
But the fact remains that there is nothing more hopeless 
than to attempt to dragoon the whole world into 
accepting a uniform standard of taste and opinion in 
these matters. Moreover, there is a good deal of the 
Irishman’s pig in human nature, and the meddlesome 
mentors who employ such questionable methods to 
drive people into their own narrow path mostly succeed 
in inciting them to turn round and run full tilt in the 
opposite direction. 





On the Road to Persia—III 
By T. C. FOWLE. 


1 pen next fortnight or so after the first stage 
was filled with steady marching, day after day, 
interspersed with a few halts, and so that neither 


reader nor writer may weary, let a typical day be taken 
as a sample. 


I awake with a start, then, to find Khuda Dad by 
my bed, holding a candle in one hand and in the other 
my watch, whereon is marked three, or four, or five, 
or some such improperly early hour. We start thus 
betimes partly because camels travel better by night, 
and partly to allow them to have their grazing during 
the day. I would give all I possess for the moral 
courage to turn over and sleep once more; but held by 
my own complacent order of the night before for an 
early start, I stretch myself, condemn perchance all 
wayfaring to the bottomless pit, rise, and pull on my 
clothes. Scarcely am I out of bed when Khuda Dad 
has whipped off the blankets, probably fearing a return 
to them, on my part, once his back is turned; and 
while I, in a species of stupor somewhere between sleep- 
ing and waking, sit smoking a cigarette and sipping 
a cup of tea, all around me is bustle and movement. 
The valise is strapped, boxes are locked, and the 
grumbling of the camels and the hoarse ejaculations of 
the orderly and the savawan show that loading up is 
proceeding. 

Presently enters Khuda Dad to say that all is ready 
for the start, and in a few minutes we have left the 
mansil behind us. The sky is cloudless, with a regular 
traveller’s moon, bright and clear, so we have no diffi- 
culty about the road. I walk on ahead—I shall have 
had my fill of camel-riding before the day is over— 
with Rags trotting at my heels and the camels about 





own particular fantastic shadow. 


An hour or so passes, and I mount Janda. Simply 
said, but not quite so simply done; for the process of 
a camel coming to earth is complicated, and the cause 
of much labour and thought—both apparently of a 
painful nature—to the animal himself. First he has 
to make up his mind to squat at all. When he has 
conceded this point, assisted thereto by blows on his 
neck, knees, and elsewhere, as well as by various guttu- 
ral cries, still he must needs hover on the brink—like 
a bather fearing a chilly plunge—all the while expostu- 
lating and complaining, before finally sinking on his 
knees. In this position he remains for a period, groan- 
ing pitiably, as one calling upon his Maker for help 
against the tyranny of mankind. All the while he is 
in considerable embarrassment with regard to his hind 
legs, which have not yet come to earth, and for the 
life of him he cannot decide whether the right should 
be tucked under the left, or vice verséd. At length he 
forms a plan of action, and lowering himself cautiously 
upon his haunches, coming to rest with a long sliding 
motion and a sigh of relief, proceeds to chew the cud 
and ruminate upon things in general, with the evident 
expectation of a long repose before him. His indig- 
nation when he finds that this repose will only be for 
such duration as will enable you to seat yourself com- 
fortably in the saddle is great, and, rising suddenly 
in his wrath, he nearly succeeds in shooting you, first 
over his head, then over his tail. Failing in this, and 
encouraged by more guttural cries and more applica- 
tions, he breaks sulkily into the trot, and all is well. 


This performance has to be gone through before I 
am up on Janda’s back, and so for a few minutes the 
stillness is broken by bubblings, shouts, imprecations, 
and excited barks from Rags, who evidently considers 
it some sort of entertainment indulged in especially 
for his amusement. Then we swing forward once 
more, and there is no sound to be heard but the shuffle 
of the camels’ pads on the sand and the jingle of the 
bells round Janda’s neck. 


Shuffle, shuffle, jingle, jingle, on we go. I change 
my position from astride to side-saddle to relieve my 
cramped limbs, and back again to astride. The stars 
twinkle, the moon shines serenely, our shadows cling 
to us faithfully, and still we jog on, with nothing to 
show that we are making any advance at all, save the 
white two-foot-wide camel track which slides away 
beneath us. Shuffle, shuffle, jingle... . 

And then suddenly another sound breaks across our 
monotonous refrain. From .somewhere ahead, but not 
to be classified at first ... lost . . . then heard 
again, this time louder and more insistent, comes a 


gentle, melodious chiming, for all the world like the 


pealing of church bells heard a long way off. But 
since no church or chapel lies within a hundred leagues, 
it must be a caravan. And so it proves; soon the air 
resounds with its merry clamour, and each bell—not 
the tinkling toy of the riding-camel, such as Janda 
wears, but the full-toned, sonorous gong of the ‘beast 
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of burden—is individually ringing its music into the 
night, a long line of swaying silhouettes is slowly 
passing us, my retinue is shouting out greetings to 
voices that answer from the darkness, and the silent 
void of five minutes ago is filled with the brisk sense 
of the companionship of many men and animals. Then 
the caravan has passed, the desert lies empty and still 
before us, the bells melt their individuality once more 
into one harmonious whole, grow faint like distant 
church-chimes again, are lost . . . come to our ears 
yet again . . . and then cease. 


Time passes, and right behind us, for we are steering 
almost due west, a faint pink flushes the sky and a 
trace of greyness flecks the moonlight—the first tokens 
of the dawn. But still ahead the night holds good. 
Then very slowly the eastern sky turns to crimson, and 
the greyness to white light, which runs westward, 
driving the night before it, putting out the stars one 
by one, and bringing up to view—beneath it—desolate 
mile after desolate mile. Soon the sun himself climbs 
over the horizon, and in a while it is broad day; but 
She of the Night will not in any wise accept dismissal, 
and still clings to her place, looking at last like some 
foolish stage-moon which has been overlooked when 
the scene has changed from night to morn. 


Another half-hour, breakfast by the road—some- 
thing more substantial ¢hzs time than a cigarette and 
a cup of tea—then to camel again. And so until the 
burden and heat of the day are heavy upon us. For 
the sun is high in the heavens, and though it is October, 
and so not really hot—as warmth goes east of Suez— 
still the blaze and the glare encompass us in one vast 
and dreary ring: sands alternating with patches of 
stony waste, sand-dunes shimmering in the haze, 
mirages of cool lakes that fade away at our approach, 
dust-devils that spin feverishly hither and thither, 
moved by mysterious breezes which never come to fan 
our cheeks—the abomination of desolation, naked and 
unashamed. Yet through it all the camel moves un- 
dismayed and indifferent. His brother-beasts of the 
caravan—the horse and the mule—hurry furtively 
across the desert, as if knowing that here they are 
aliens, that here Death—in his cruel guise of Thirst— 
dogs their footsteps, and that at the next well alone 
is safety to be won. But the camel hurries not. Thirst 
to him, who can go many days without water, is robbed 
of half its terrors, and this wilderness is his home. 
Nevertheless, even his home can treat him hardly; 
even upon his assured footsteps disaster creeps un- 
awares. For here and there beside the track we come 
upon grim remains, whole skeletons, scattered bones, 
sometimes the ghastly decomposing shapes of those 
who have fallen by the way. 


At length, perched upon some small eminence per- 
haps, appears the manszil. The cursed mirage plays 
so, one cannot tell for certain; perhaps it is merely a 
sandhill. For the next ten minutes the most important 
question in the whole world is whether that speck is, or 
is not, the stage. 


“ Abdul,’’ I shout at length, “is that the mansil?”’ 





He shades his eyes with his hands. “Yes, Sahib, 


| that is the manzil, without doubt.”’ 


Thank goodness! Even those last few miles, when 
the camels are tired, and time drags by on leaden feet, 
and the mansil gets no nearer, but seemingly travels 
before us on a volition of its own—even those are some- 
how accomplished, and the day’s travel is done. 

Perhaps nothing gives a better idea of the complete 
desolateness of the country traversed by this trade 
route than these very manzils. They are not villages— 
there is not a single hamlet on the whole route from 
Nushki to Robat—but merely shelters erected by 
Government for the convenience of the traveller; a 
chappar-khana (rest-house), a levy post, and, in some 
of the larger ones, a shop, and a post and telegraph 
office. Just a few small houses flung down in the 
midst of the desert; not a tree, not a shrub do they 
contain within their limits, nothing to explain their 
raison d’étre meets the eye; but to one’s intelligence 
the fact is of course plain—they hold the only water 
within twenty, thirty, or forty miles. Once within 
the rest-house, one can forget the wilderness; for there 
are carpets on the floors, curtains over the windows, 
even easy-chairs, and the air of comfort, seclusion, and 
cool shade is very soothing after the blinding glare of 
the world without. Books there are, too, the property 
of the manszil, left by kindly travellers on their way 
through. One of these I pick up at hazard to pass the 
time until Khuda Dad shall come with lunch. 

Lunch over, forty winks, not undeserved, consider- 
ing the hour of our start. Then to the study of Persian 
for some hours, and afterward to the best hour of the 
day. It is now close on sunset; putting a book in my 
pocket—one of some tattered old friends which have 
followed my wanderings for more than a few years— 
I stroll out, Rags at my heels, and take a seat on some 
neighbouring sand-dune. 

A caravan near by is preparing to start, under the 
vociferous guidance of a few Persians, clad in long, 
bright-coloured dressing-gowns and high conical caps 
—picturesque figures, straight from the Arabian Nights 
—and some wild-looking, ragged Baluch sarawans. 

The sun sets, the caravan stalks away, I read a little 
economically—not only in stores must a traveller 
be sparing—and muse somewhat, in the lazy, contented 
fashion of one with a good day’s work, physical and 
mental, behind him, until night drives me in for dinner. 
After dinner, the simple accounts of the day; so much 
for camel-fodder, so much for eggs, so much for 
chickens, and the like. Then Khuda Dad broaches the 
question of the morrow’s start, and I, forgetful already 
of the stress of this morning’s rising, say with a stout 
heart, “ The same hour as to-day.” 





Mr. Max Goschen has a new volume of poems by 
Mr. J. E. Flecker nearly ready for publication. . It is 
called “ The Golden Journey to Samarkand,”’ and the 
author has prefaced the book with an essay, of a highly 
controversial nature, on the present state of English 
criticism. 
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REVIEWS 


The Paradox of Party 


A Short History of English Liberalism. 


By W. LYON 
BLEASE. (T. Fisher Unwin. 


10s. 6d. net.) 


“9 AN,”’ it has, in substance, been observed, “is a 


political animal.’’ The statement bears the 

stamp of the highest authority; at least the Greek 
cursives that persist in floating before our mental vision 
and forming themselves into some such arrangement as 
Tlodirixév EGov 6 dvOpuros persuade us that this must be so. 
Man, even the most unpolitical man, is a politician. 
When the son of Arac proclaims, with his brothers, in 
deathless strains— 

Politics we bar, 

They are not our bent 


it is time to be on our guard. He is only waiting for 
the merest conversational scratch to reveal a Tartar of 
public affairs. We suspect that the sons of Arac were 
Conservatives, though the recent emergence in Hungary 
of a Feminist question had somewhat complicated the 
politics of “Princess Ida’’; but we have known 
politicians of every shade take initial cover behind the 
ramparts of a false detachment before sallying forth 
murderously into the open. We hold it for axiomatic 
that every man is capable of feeling anger at some 
period of a political discussion, and anger excludes 
indifference. 

With these premisses granted, how are we to judge 
the work of Mr. Blease? It is no light task that is 
proposed to us. If Liberalism stands for principles 
innate in humanity, Liberalism and Conservatism must 
have existed from the day of the expulsion from Eden, 
or from some corresponding period in a more enlightened 
cosmo-chronology. But Mr. Blease only gives party 
politics a paltry hundred and fifty years, a shorter history 
even than was granted them by Flaubert, that most 
anti-political of political animals. Mr. Blease has 
shown wisdom in thus limiting his subject ; the limita- 
tion, it is true, is only valuable from a practical point of 
view, by shutting out the vast horizons that a more 
philosophical consideration of the theme would suggest, 
but after all there is something to be said for 
practicalness, and the adjective “practical” is the only 
syrup with which many people will swallow the noun 
“politician.” For the century and a half then that 
separates the accession of George III from the present 
day, Mr. Blease gives a history of what he conceives to 
be the victories of the “Liberal spirit.” He has set 
himself to demonstrate that “the constitutional 
Liberalism of Fox, the economical Liberalism of 


Cobden, and the new collectivist Liberalism of Mr. [ 


Lloyd George,” are consistent manifestations of the same 
spirit, albeit they “exhibit great differences in com- 
parison.” The result is a clear and intelligible reading 
of modern English politics, provocative and reassuring 
hy turns, but always sincere, and generally stimulating. 


| 
| 
| 








There is no cant of impartiality, and we think that on 
the whole the author makes good his claim to be “not 
over full of the spirit of mere party.” We are a little 
sorry for the immediate occasion of this boast, for it is 
chiefly by butchering Sir Edward Grey that he has 
inaugurated his self-granted party holiday. 

One circumstance that seems to us to indicate undue 
bias on the part of the author is his habitual use of the 
pedantic and antiquated term “Tory.” We know a 
certain number of people who like to apply” that term 
to themselves, but we suspect that most of them are 
induced to do so either by an excess or a defect of 
humour. “Tory,” on the average lip, is the “ péjoratif” 
of “Conservative”; “Radical” or (occasionally) 
“Socialist” is in the same relation to “Liberal.” To 
call a man a Tory is, for all literary purposes, to sign 
his death-warrant. Conservatism is handicapped heavily 
enough in all conscience; it has to preach anti-demo- 
cratic ideas to democratic assemblies; it has to carry 
the dead weight of Sporting Journalism, the Halls, 
and—we were on the point of naming one of the most 
venerable organs of the Daily Press. More than that, 
it has most of the historians and most of the poets 
against it. It is truly astonishing to observe how often 
the most judicious men of letters have forgotten their 
training and instincts when the mere words “king,” 
“priest,” or “people” have crossed their path. Lamar- 
tine, on the eve of risking his life for a monarchical 
restoration, was one day exercising his blameless pen in 
the manufacture of moral and immaculate verse, when 
the word “king” suggested itself. The ink-fumes had 


| done their work, and the head of Charles I—“* c’est bien 


le cas de dire”—was luridly enshrined in the manuscript. 

Mr. Blease has reasons to give for his use of “ Toryism” 
as the converse of “ Liberalism,” but they are far from 
convincing, and we maintain that he is guilty of an 
abuse of terminology. It is useful for the justification 
of his particular brand of political Manicheanism by 
identifying (ad hoc) his opponents with the Powers of 
Darkness. It is also useful for letting in what we must 
call the Progressive Fallacy. We are not abjuring the 
universal human belief in some sort of progress, though, 
as M. Faguet has said, the idea of “des progrés” 1s a 


great deal more fruitful than that of “le progrés.” The 


fallacy we have indicated consists in saying, with Mr. 
Blease, that “the case against Woman Suffrage’ (for 
in tance) “ varies little from the case against every other 
Liberal movement.” A movement of any sort, even a 
parody of a movement, has only to be dubbed “pro- 


gressive,” and its opponents have only to be branded as. 
“Tories,” for the movement to be sure of a large 


measure of “ progressive” support. 

We cannot follow Mr. Blease when he comments on 
some of the standard arguments for Colonial Preference 
that “the whole basis of the Empire is thus made to 
be hostility towards foreign peoples.” The economics 


of the matter do not concern us, but preference in itself 
is not the correlative of hate, unless the choice be 
between God and Mammon. We may prefer one lady 

to the rest of her sex, and yet be prepared, if need be,. 
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to make great sacrifices or to risk our life for many 
another lady. There is a reason in Nature why we 
should wish to treat a kindred nation rather better than 
a foreign one. 


The application of party principles to foreign politics 
is one of the thorns of Mr. Blease’s subject, and it is a 
proof of his candour that in these regions he has often 
found the parties facing one another in inverted réles. 
Foreign politics are a perilous and uncharted sea; the 
Conservative statesman, with whom we may class Mr. 
Blease’s “Tory” Secretary of State in a Liberal 
Government, is as a rule more alive than his opponents 
to the dangers of this navigation; the Liberal has too 
much faith (“in any quantity, just as an alderman gets 
turtle soup”). Nations are undoubtedly “moral” 
entities, but at present their morality towards each 
other is far, very far, from reaching that of the indi- 
viduals under any established state. International 
morality is to be judged by its weakest link. Mr. 
Blease admits Napoleon, but he has little to say of post- 
Bismarckian statesmanship. The favourite Liberal 
attitude towards international perils reminds us of the 
amiable Anarchist in the “Dynamiter,’’ who sets all his 
discredited infernal machines to explode in a quarter 
of an hour’s time, and is surprised at the unwillingness 
of his friend to stay and breakfast with him. “Do not 
let us quarrel,” he says, “about a little difference of 
political opinion.” But his practical friend drags him 
out of the house—just in time; we suspect that, if the 
friend had been a Liberal, he would have stayed to 
argue the matter just a few minutes too long. It is 
from this point of view that the destruction of the Danish 
fleet in 1805 should be judged. Majuba is in a different 
category of incidents, but we do not find the justification 
of Gladstone’s conduct very satisfactory. As regards 
the Danish fleet and other incidents of the Napoleonic 
wars, Mr. Blease does not allow himself fully to grasp 
that England was fighting for her very existence. M. 
Halévy, whom, in this context Mr. Blease seems to have 
somewhat misunderstood, considers that our national sur- 
vival was due to a kind of miracle, and he attributes the 
wonder, “en désespoir de cause,” to the Methodist move- 
ment. Mr. Blease dislikes the Balance of Power—who 
does not ?—but in what respect is it more odious or less 
inevitable than the Two-Party System, to which he seems 
to have sworn allegiance? We are bidden to beware of 
the fate of the Roman Empire, “which subordinated 
all other ideas to that of strength and unity against 
external peoples,” but surely this assumed point of 
resemblance is rather a river in Macedon. The most 
Imperialist i//uminé proposes nothing more sinister than 
a system of free bargaining between kindred and inde- 
pendent nations ; that is not Roman Imperialism. 


There are many kinds of political fatalism. There is 
the fatalism of the superior person, who thinks that 
politics are a piece of dirty work which must, and will, 
be done somehow, though without the help (thank 
Heaven!) of his superior fingers. There is the fatalism 
of the humble person, who hopes, like Humpty Dumpty, 
that the sum is being done right, though he himself is 





looking at it upside down. Finally (for our purposes) 
there is the fatalism of the convinced politician who 
believes that it takes two parties to govern a country, 
but that one of the two is pre-ordained to do nothing 
right. This last is the best kind of fatalism, as the 
first is the worst. The paradox of party government is 
bewildering to madness; the human mind, in its more 
normal moods, ignores it, and we have the possibility of 
a book like this of Mr. Blease. It is a sincere and able 
work, and if there were nothing else in it, it would still 
be valuable for the first really humane and sympathetic 
estimate that we remember seeing of that sinister 
apostle, Tom Paine. R. F. SMALLEY. 





Solitudinem Faciunt 


Ireland under the Commonwealth. Edited, with 
Historical Introduction and Notes, by R. DUNLOP. 
Two vols. (Sherratt and Hughes. 25s. net.) 


THE Puritan Commonwealth is an episode that English 
History could ill spare.  Constitutionally speaking, 
its results are perhaps negligible, but in its picturesque 
and, above all, in its moral aspect it is a force that 
has never spent itself. Its two most obvious and un- 
doubted legacies to modern England are a lifeless 
Sunday and a but too lively Ireland. It is of the 
latter bequest that Mr. Dunlop has to speak. The 
collection of State papers that forms the text of these 
two ample volumes is a testimony to his industry and 
acumen, the preface is eloquent of modesty and im- 
partiality, and the 150 pages of introduction give a 
clear and connected view of all the circumstances 
necessary to an understanding of the period. 

Mr. Dunlop confesses that, when he first started his 
inquiry into the Cromwellian settlement of Ireland, 
he had the fairly definite intention of composing the 
apologia of that settlement. Cromwell was the avenger 
of blood, sent to chastise the Irish rebels for the crimes 
committed in the rebellion of 1641. Further research 
indicated that the evidence for these famous massacres 
was unsatisfactory—that it was, in fact, the+ un- 
supported testimony of the wolf against the lamb. 
The massacres were only a pretext for the confiscations ; 
the real reason was the rebellion. Free and Catholic 
Ireland was marked out for destruction since the 
foundation of the Puritan mind. It is curious to note 
that the Ulster Scot, being a Presbyterian, was scarcely 
less distasteful to the dominating mind of the 
Commonwealth than his Catholic fellow-islander. 
The Cromwellian settlement of Ireland “in the eyes 
of its authors was a godly work, intended to redeem 
the poor benighted Catholics of Ireland from the 
bondage of Rome, and restore them to the full light 
of gospel freedom.’’ With so godly an aim in view, 
there could be no difficulty about a pretext. 

Cromwell and the Commonwealth did not, of course, 
invent the “ plantation ”’ policy. Even in its missionary 
aspect that policy was older than the Commonwealth. 
Puritan ideals had long made their voice heard in the 
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counsels of the nation; Protestant Lords Deputy had 
spoken out, and even Strafford had adopted the policy 
to suit the case of other enemies—the Presbyterians. 
The Commonwealth was the climax and the bankruptcy 
of a new way of dealing with Ireland. 

For Mr. Dunlop “the Rebellion is an episode in the 
great European struggle between Protestantism and 
Roman Catholicism, in which England and Ireland 
found themselves in opposite camps. ... It was a 
square fight between Ireland and England, and Eng- 
land won.’’ Why it should have happened at the 
precise moment that it did is one of the difficult 
problems of History. We might almost describe it as 
the baptism of the new Ireland. Before James I there 
was a great gulf between “mere’”’ Irish and Irish of 
the Pale. From the days of the Puritans onwards the 
Catholic Irish are a single people. 

There was a time, according to Mr. Dunlop, in the 
reign of Elizabeth, before the religious differences 
inherited from the Reformation had set into their 
moulds, when the religious question might have been 
settled by a reasonable compromise, and, with it, the 
question of Ireland. Ireland might have accepted a 
Church similar to that of England. Political hot 
blood and a perspicacious Pope let in Catholic mission- 
aries and provided Catholic martyrs. The beginnings 
of religious persecution were the end of a loyal Ireland. 

The perennial sin against Ireland of most English 
government—an exclusively English point of view— 
receives abundant illustration in these pages. The 
earlier plantations were not designed to evict the native 
Irish. Irishmen were freely included among the new 
settlers. After the death of Elizabeth, all plantation 
was directed against the natives. Next to the Com- 
missioners of the Commonwealth, Strafford was the 
worst offender, but the Commonwealth was the climax 
of a system which, if it had been feasible on a gigantic 
scale, might have cured the woes of Ireland by the 
remedy of assassination. It was not so feasible. 
“Severe as was the Act for the Settlement of Ireland, 
it was only a half-measure, and as such was doomed 
to failure.” The schemes, doubts, and hopes of the 
bewildered men who tried to administer the impossible 
form a most interesting page of History. 





Song Offerings 


Gitanjali (Song Offering). By RABINDRANATH TAGORE. 
With Frontispiece. (Macmillan and Co. 4s. 6d. 
net.) 


“EVER in my life have I sought thee with my songs. 
It was they who led me from door to door, and with 
them have I felt about me, searching and touching my 
world. 

“It was my songs that taught me all the lessons I ever 
learnt; they showed me secret paths, they. brought 
before my sight many a star on the horizon of my heart. 

“They guided me all the day long to the mysteries of 
the country of pleasure and pain, and, at last, to what 





palace gate have they brought me in the evening at the 
end of the journey ?”’ 

In that testimony of the poet one sees why this very 
beautiful book should wrap itself so closely about the 
memory, should so enrich the thriving spirit. Each 
song is not only an offering, it is a discovery, very 
possibly a recovery; and such things are the richest 
offerings that the spirit, full of a great happiness, may 
spread out before its God. How beautiful these songs 
may be in their original Bengali we cannot know; we 
can only judge of the pure rhythms and images into 
which Mr. Tagore has himself put his own melodies. 
That one of his own countrymen should be able to 
report to Mr. Yeats that “his songs are sung from the 
West of India into Burmah wherever Bengali is 
spoken,’’ that “no poet seems to me so famous in 
Europe as he is among us,’’ and that when Mr. Tagore 
was to speak at a religious service in Calcutta the street 
itself could scarcely contain the people who came to 
hear him, may make a Western mind covet the rever- 
ence for Beauty in the East. It attests, too, what Mr. 
Yeats has to report concerning Mr. Tagore’s own con- 
templative character, that yet does not propose to 
neglect the necessary circumstance of the world, con- 
cerning itself not over-much with the trivial excitements 
in the larger quest. These things support the value of 
the book, but they cannot increase it. 

It is easy to speak of its substance as mysticism}; but 
all spiritual experience, all the growth and knowledge 
that bring an overflowing peace—everything, in fact, 
that is of abiding value in the life of earth—is of virtue 
in the degree that it is mystical; and to affix such a 
term to the book does not mean much. Take such a 
song, for example, as the following: 

“Life of my life, I shall ever try to keep my body 
pure, knowing that thy living touch is upon all my 
limbs. 

“I shall ever try to keep all untruths out of my 
thoughts, knowing that thou art that truth which has 
kindled the light of reason in my mind. 

“I shall ever try to drive all evils away from my heart 
and keep my love in flower, knowing that thou hast 
thy seat in the inmost shrine of my heart. 

“And it shall be my endeavour to reveal thee in my 
actions, knowing it is thy power gives me strength to 
act.” 

In the habit of men to put a name to a thing and 
so to evade its appeal, it is easy to speak of such a 
holy experience as being mystical. That shuts the door 
on it, whereas to think of it-as a holy experience is to 
open the soul to its wonder. It is a knowledge of God 
that is not only beyond all contradiction, but, in that it 
purifies and exalts the currency of life, it becomes a 
knowledge greatly to be sought after. Therein it ful- 
fils the high function of poetry in a day and country 
when so much of poetry has given itself up to the fan- 
tastic, the trivial, and the base and sordid; for it brings 
eternity into time, making it full of beauty and wisdom. 

It is not something that turns away from life: it is 
something that brings life more abundantly. It does 
not consider the sordid as life because it knows the 
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sordid thing to be the only dead thing in a universe of 
life that continues and completes itself. 

In a day when Christendom loudly holds to its name 
while making not the least attempt to put its Founder’s 
decisions into practice, Rabindranath Tagore comes 
with these songs that are fragrant with the memory of 
those decisions. It was out of the East that Christ 
came and spoke; and the West has encrusted and 
hidden him away beneath the worship of its beloved 
Mammon. But Rabindranath Tagore comes to him 
from his own East. He does not need to dig and 
search for him helplessly in the West, looking for him 
lest, peradventure, he may be found in some carefully 
hidden corner. As one of the Brahma Somaj, he has 
already had a way shown to him; and the result is that 
these songs are redolent of his teaching and practice. 
The harmony that Christ came to show—a harmony of 
intensity, not the false Greek harmony of compromise— 
will be found everywhere ringing in this book, till in 
the wonderful consummation the song-maker can sing: 

“What divine drink would’st thou have, my God, 
from this overflowing cup of my life? 

“My poet, is it thy delight to see thy creation through 
my eyes and to stand at the portals of my ears silently 
to listen to thine own eternal harmony ? 

“Thy world is weaving words in my mind and thy 
joy is adding music to them. Thou givest thyself to 
me in love and then feelest thine own entire sweetness 
in me.”’ 

With that word the lover enters the house of fulfil- 
ment, and its riches are given into his hands. Since 
the whole long road of our life is a meaningless journey 
unless it have for its goal that house at its far end, then 
this implies that these songs that stand as Rabindra- 
nath Tagore’s entry into its gates are poetry of the 
very highest and final order. They belong to the high 
spiritual commerce of the world; their business is in the 
highways. And the phrase with which they conclude 
is the phrase that many will echo after the reading of 
them: “In one salutation to thee, my God, let all my 
senses spread out and touch this world at thy feet.’’ 





An Exposition of Nietzsche 


The Philosophy of Nietssche. By 
CHATTERTON-Hitt, Ph.D. (John 
7s. 6d. net.) 


MANY books have been written on Nietzsche, but this 
is one of the best general expositions we have seen. 
It opens with a short life, followed by a comprehensive 
view of the philosopher’s ideal, to be found in the 
realisation of the Over-man, a highly bred being of 
careful selection, an aristocrat full of superabundant 
vitality and power, who lives a strong, exuberant 
life, before which all sickly and weak life gives 
way and is practically extinguished. In the in- 
terests of this Over-man, Nietzsche would destroy 
the State, which favours the masses and protects medi- 
ocrity and class-domination at the same time. Nietzsche 


GEORGES 
Ouseley. 





hates the democratic ideal, and would set up instead 
an exclusive and powerful autocracy, strong to rule, 
inspiring awe and veneration, and completely dominat- 
ing humanity. As to the moral law, Dr. Chatterton- 
Hill admits that immoralism is the basis of Nietzsche’s 
creed, whose “ new table of values may fairly claim to 
be a table of immoral values. For if we admit that 
sympathy, respect for the rights of others, goodness of 
heart, are ‘moral’ qualities, it is incontestable that 
hardness, cruelty, contempt for the supposed rights of 
the weaker, are immoral.’’ But Nietzsche denies, not 
merely the reality of altruistic sentiments, but also 
their value. “Egoism is the best, and the greatest, 
and the only zeal thing in life.’”” The Over-man may 
give way to hate, revenge, lust, anger, brutality, hard- 
ness of heart, provided that he can control these valu- 
able virile passions when dangerous to himself. Such 
doctrine is the veritable climax of selfish egoism. 

Nietzsche is described as a deeply religious character, 
if we define religion as being “the cult of an ideal.’ 
In this sense the greatest atheist—as Nietzsche certainly 
was—may be a religious idealist. To us there seems 
an historical flaw in his reasoning when he alleges that 
religion with a “ moral God ”’ belongs only to decaying 
races. This view is obviously based on the conquering 
Jews with a warlike omnipotent Jahweh compared with 
the enslaved Jews and Christians and a weak, humane 
Christian deity, but it leaves out victorious Christian 
races, except that the victory of Christianity er se is 
regarded as “ the most pernicious event in the history of 
the world.”’ 

Those who talk of the conflict between science and 
religion will hear with surprise that science is as great 
an obstacle as religion to the realisation of Nietzsche’s 
ideal. His description of the scientific man is humor- 
ous. A narrow-minded specialist with a good moral 
conscience; a patient worker, but to life a fossil; a 
democrat, incapable of command or authority ; a highly 
respectable mediocre old maid. In Germany the 
triumph of materialistic science has destroyed the noble 
idealism which flourished till 1870. “In France it is 
in the name of science that the work of levelling, of 
democratising, of destroying all that is noble or that 
aspires to domination, is being pushed forward.’’ 
Science represents the people’s philosophy, whose 
motto is, “ Neither God nor master.”’ 

In England, too, science presents an ignoble ideal 
of wealth and material happiness as the justification 
and end of life. “Modern science, far from being an 
antithesis of Christianity, as it falsely pretends to be, 
is itself an emanation of Christianity. Like Christi- 
anity, it seeks to promote ‘well-being,’ ‘happiness,’ 
‘charity,’ ‘pacificism,’ and other conditions by 
means of which the superior and stronger races are 
weakened and destroyed.’’ In his summary of the 
value of Nietzsche, Dr. Hill insists on the fact that 
“Nietzsche does not seek the annihilation either of the 
Christian religion or of morality in general.’’ This is 
curious, in the face of the great egoist’s indictment of 
Christianity as the “One great Curse, as the One Cor- 
ruption ’’—“ Christianity and alcoholism are the two 
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greatest plagues of the human race.”” But the 
author explains. “Christianism and the moral law 
are the creations of the inferior races, of the slaves and 
the ‘ bourgeoisie,’ for whom they were created. They 
respond to an urgent need of these classes, and for 
these classes they are in many respects a boon, in other 
respects a guarantee of security.” 


There is a strange inconsistency here, which 
Dr. Chatterton-Hill does not appear to recognise. 
It is difficult to see how the greatest curse of 
humanity can be a boon to anyone, except in 
the negative sense that “Nietzsche’s new ideal can 
thrive only on condition that it have an adversary 
worthy of it.’’ Nietzsche’s practical philosophy is 
certainly ruthless. All that is weak in humanity must 
be utterly crushed out for the sake of the strong and 
powerful Over-men, who, living their own life to the 
full, have supreme right of life and death over the 
feebler masses of mankind. Dr. Chatterton-Hill’s 
exposition of Nietzsche is singularly clear and lucid, 
and as such is of real value. But we cannot help feel- 
ing that his appreciation of the philosopher’s intel- 
lectual strength carries him beyond the limits even of 
his own feelings in regard to the true values of life, as 
estimated, for example, in his own remarkable book, 
“The Sociological Value of Christianity.’”? In the 
introduction to this work he himself admits that “the 
foes of Christianity, of the type of Nietzsche, seeing 
only the restraints and restrictions imposed on the 
individual, seeing only in the teaching of Christ the 
antithesis of their ideal of boundless individual ex- 
pansion, have entirely neglected to take into con- 
sideration the social value of those restraints, the social 
significance of such restrictions. . . . We must never 
neglect to consider the double aspect of Christianity 
as an instrument at once of social and of individual 
development.’’ Certainly the following passage in the 
same book cannot be reconciled with his eulogies of 
Nietzsche’s ideal: “So long as Western society is to 
survive, it must continue to be based on those funda- 
mental principles of government which Christianity, 
and particularly Catholic Christianity, enunciated.” 
This sentiment is directly opposed to the philosophy 
of Nietzsche. P. A. M. S. 





The Light Touch and the Tragic Note 


The Green Cockatoo and Other Plays. By ARTHUR 


SCHNITZLER. Translated by HORACE B. SAMUEL. 
With Portrait of the Author. (Gay and Hancock, 
Ltd. 2s. 6d.) 


THE charm of manner as well as the choice of curious 
modern subjects, often masked in the costumes of other 
periods, give distinction to Schnitzler’s every work. In 
London the literary subtlety and philosophic power of 
his plays are, we suppose, best known by the now 
famous “ Anatol” series, and all those interested in the 
art of the playwright will therefore be indebted to Mr. 
Samuel for bringing before us these three interesting 





characteristic examples of the Austrian Professor's 
various styles. For “The Green Cockatoo,” “The 
Mate,” and “ Paracelsus” are admirably chosen for the 
display of Schnitzler’s wide range of subjects and the 
delicacy of touch and penetration with which he treats 
the most vivid tragedy or the subtlest psychological 
comedy. 

Translated. plays in book form are far too often 
disappointing—instances occur to us very readily—but 
Mr. Horace Samuel has succeeded in a particular class 
of work in which so many have failed. He possesses 
that warm admiration, that impassioned zest for, and 
intimate knowledge of the original, which are such 
necessary qualities for an author who would transform a 
literary work of art from its native language into one 
utterly foreign. That particular characteristic which 
the author calls “wienerische Weicheit,’’ or Viennese soft- 
ness, can undoubtedly, by taking thought, be rendered 
in our language ; and in “ Paracelsus,” a one-act play in 
verse, Mr. Samuel shows that he well knows how to 
carry out this difficult undertaking. Although, of 
course, sixteenth century in period, this engaging play 
is, psychologically, of our own day. Its spirit, and the 
quality of Mr. Samuel’s translation, are both well 
demonstrated in Paracelsus’ phrases, when he has 
completed his work in making his early love, Justina, 
more happy in the commonplace affection of her 
husband, Cyprian, the armourer. When the other 
characters question Paracelsus as to the meaning of the 
hypnotism which he has brought to bear on Justina, he 
answers : — 


It was a play! What were it otherwise? 

What is not play we ply upon this earth, 
Howe’er so great and so profound it seems? 
For one will play with hordes of soldiers wild, 
Another plays with superstition mad, 

Some one perchance with suns and planets— 

I play with human souls. And he alone 

Will find a sense who seeks one. 

Of others naught we know, naught of ourselves. 
We ever play : who knows it, he is wise. 


In such lines are drawn the mystic character of the 
hypnotist who is unaware how far he influences his 
subject, how completely his subject is affected by other 
forces. These lines may hint the charm of the theme 
of “ Paracelsus”—“ that fascinating dramatic trinity,” as 
Mr. Samuel says, “where the Weltzschmerz of nine 
teenth century Romanticism masquerades in Renaissance 
costumes, while equipped at the same time with all the 
machinery of twentieth century psychology.”’ 

The best known in England of the three plays here 
given is the story of the French Revolution, which takes 
place in the tavern of “The Green Cockatoo.”’ The aris- 
tocrats come to the Inn to be amused by the revolution- 
aries’ tales of murder and rapine. At first no one knows 
quite how much is acting, how much real, but at the 
close the great storm has broken, and the tragic misery 
of the deluge has made, or is making, itself felt; the 
Bastille has fallen, the charming Duc de Cardignan is 
stabbed, and “ Vive la Liberté” echoes across the world. 
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Schnitzler's treatment of the subject, and his develop- 
ment of complicated characters, is, of course, the main 
affair; in Mr. Samuel's translation no fraction of the 
author’s skill is lost to us, no mood or momentary phase 
allowed to pass us by. 

“The Green Cockatoo” is called a grotesque—well, 
if one cares to think so, life is that—and certainly the 
play is vivid enough and sufficiently convincing to make 
us feel the deep human interest that shows in every line 
of it. 

“The Mate” is in another mood, but the same brilliant 
qualities underlie the story of the play. Mr. Samuel says : 
“The Mate” deals with the pathetic irony of the illusion 
of a middle-aged man who, giving an almost paternal 
benediction to his wife’s liaison, raises to the level 
of a grand passion what is in fact nothing more than a 
promiscuous intrigue. But the play is far more than 
that ; even on the printed page of the translation the two 
men, the husband who once loved his dead wife, and 
the other man who was her lover of a moment, and 
whom she knew to be the lover, and engaged to marry, 
another woman, are vividly brought before us. The 
turns and changes of point of view as the history 
develops, the better truth of the thing, and above all, 
“the mingled clash and fusion of reality and unreality 
in human life,” hold our interest and inspire our 
admiration for the artist who paints so skilful a picture 
of a complicated sociological situation with such com- 
plete command of his means and so delicate and telling 
an aptitude. 

In modern English literature the nearest analogue to 
at least two of these three plays of Arthur Schnitzler is 
to be found in some of the work of Mr. Henry James— 
especially, possibly, in his volume “ The Turning of the 
Screw.” It is the one revolution more when one 
believes the screw is driven home that engages the alert 
mind of the author of “ The Green Cockatoo,” and the 
many important plays, novels, and short stories that he 
has written during the last twenty years. If they could 
all be translated as ably as the present volume, his 
position in England would be one of great importance. 





Shorter Reviews 


The Rhesus of Euripides. Translated into English 
Rhyming Verse, with Explanatory Notes, by 
GILBERT MurRRAY. (George Allen and Co. 2s. 
net.) 


HE very name of Professor Gilbert Murray is the 

hall-mark of excellence in the case of a translation 
of a classical work. The instance now before us is no 
exception to the rule, and classical scholars are to be 
congratulated on the acquisition of a charming render- 
ing of the above play. In the introduction Professor 
Gilbert Murray discusses in some detail the various 
theories as to the authorship of this somewhat pro- 
blematical tragedy. In the upshot the learned author 


sees no “adequate reason for rejecting the external 
evidence which makes this play a work of Euripides, 





if we suppose it to be an early pro-satyric play which 
was produced again after the poet’s death by Euripides 
the Younger or some contemporary. Most scholars, 
however, prefer to think it simply an archaistic work 
of the fourth century.’’ The atmosphere of impending 
horror is throughout more than ordinarily insistent. 
We hope and trust that the vivid and often ingenious 
stage-directions are such as were in the mind of the 
original author. In any event, they serve to lend an 
additional touch of “ pity and terror’’ to the final 
catastrophe. We cannot too strongly recommend this 
small volume to the notice of all those engaged in 
classical studies. 





Aurelian Townshend’s Poems and Masks. 
E. K. CHAMBERS. (Henry Frowde. 


Edited by 
5s. net.) 


“ OBLIVION has scattered her poppy effectively enough 
over the name of Aurelian Townshend, who is now but 
a shadowy figure dimly discerned in the background of 
that bustling London of the early Stuarts and the Civil 
Wars. Yet in his day he walked with wits and poets, 
and, for certain touches of rareness here and there in 
his song, it becomes an act of piety to piece together 
what is know of him into a more complete account than 
has before been attempted, and to let it stand as a 
preface to this belated gathering of his scanty harvest.”’ 

With this afologia the extremely able introduction to 
this volume begins. From it we learn the genealogy of 
this obscure Townshend pretty thoroughly; also how, 
as a young man, he travelled on the Continent and had 
his adventures and pecuniary difficulties, as was the 
wont of young men in those days; how he wrote masks 
for the Caroline court, being aided in the production 
of them by a no less important person than Inigo Jones 
—and all this because the great Ben Jonson, having 
offended the “self-sufficient Inigo,’’ had fallen into 
disrepute at court. Other famous names in the intro- 
duction, with the bearers of which Townshend was 
brought into contact, are those of Kenelm Digby and 
Thomas Carew. Possibly one of Townshend’s chief 
titles to remembrance consists in his having been ad- 
dressed in a poetical letter by Carew, which is quoted 
at length in the introduction. 

We rather wonder whether the “act of piety’? which 
prompted Townshend’s resuscitation was not a trifle 
excessive. The student and antiquary will be grateful 
for it, since the book can scarcely be described as one 
for that amiable abstraction, the general reader. The 
charm and grace of some pieces we do not deny; but, 
with so many more masters of these arts in the period, 
so imperceptible an addition to our riches scarcely 
matters. 

The production of the volume, which is in “The 
Tudor and Stuart Library,’’ is almost beyond praise. 
Were it not for the whiteness of the paper we might 
almost be deceived into imagining that we had lighted 
on an original book of the period. The only things 
beside this that destroy the illusion are the introduction 
and notes, the reproduction of the antique type and 
spelling being wellnigh perfect. 
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Sketches of the Lite of Edward Jackson of Leeds. 
Edited by L. and K. SyKEs. (S.P.C.K. 3s. net.) 


STRENGTH and saintliness mark every line of the hand- 
some face of Canon Jackson as seen in the several por- 
traits which adorn this volume. These characteristics 
are not belied by the account of his life and work. The 
book is not, strictly speaking, a biography, being best 
described by its own title as sketches; yet in these 
sketches the editors have managed to give us a far 
clearer impression of the personality of their subject 
than one gets in many a full-length life-story. This 
result is obtained by calling in the aid of many personal 
friends who record their impressions; by giving a 
generous selection of the Canon’s letters, verses, and 
a sermon or two; as well as by the excellent photo- 
graphs. Canon Jackson was decidedly not a prophet 
without honour in his own country. His strength of 
character and his intensely practical piety would, we 
think, have secured him honour in whatever place his 
lot had been cast. He was a fine specimen of that 
devoted type of parish priest of which the Church of 
England has produced not a few. He was influenced 
much by the Tractarian Movement, and numbered 
among his friends such men as Keble, Pusey, Newman, 
and Manning. In other spheres of activity he knew 
Gladstone, Chamberlain, and W. E. Forster; the last 
named was deeply indebted to him for his help in draw- 
ing up his Education Act of 1870. Canon Jackson 
remained celibate, owing to his early convictions; but 
this in no way impaired his humanity, for his sympa- 
thies with all sorts and conditions of men were deep 
and true, while his love for children was one of the 
distinguishing marks of an entirely winsome person- 
ality. He was a good and powerful preacher, a zealous 
and faithful pastor, and an untiring worker in the 
realms of social amelioration. This volume will be a 
fitting memento for all who knew him; for those who 
had not that privilege, it will be found that in these 
pages he, “being dead, yet speaketh.” 





Francis Ormonde, Pioneer, Patriot, and Philanthropist. 
By C. STEWART ROss. Illustrated. (Melville and 
Mullen Proprietary, London and Melbourne. 6s. 
net.) 


THIS is a straightforward appreciation of the work of 
one who has spent all his life in the cause of philan- 
thropy and the education of the Commonwealth of 
Australia. 

Mr. Stewart Ross, in his preface, imagines that, 
although many years have passed since Mr. Ormonde’s 
remains were laid to rest, no apology is needed for the 
publication of this book, and he is right. For, although 
Mr. Ormonde’s name may not come as a household 
word to every section of the British-speaking race, it 
is, nevertheless, right and advisable that his name 
should become more widely known. 

As regards the merits of the book itself, there is little 
to be said. It achieves exactly what it sets itself to do, 
and narrates the facts of Mr. Ormonde’s life in a 





simple and clear fashion. It might be thought that 
here and there, perhaps, too much stress has been laid 
on the financial side of this generous philanthropist; 
but, on the other hand, the motives are generally 
elaborated and explained. 





Erebus; The Red Horizon. 
(Elkin Mathews. 


THE work of the author of “ Lyrics,’’ “ Erebus,’’ and 
“The Red Horizon’’ was praised highly in these 
columns about nine or ten years ago, “Erebus,’’ in 
fact, being now issued in a new edition. All the 
poems, from the earliest to the latest, show a very 
strong sense of music, but there can be no doubt what- 
ever that from the critical point of view the most recent 
volume—* The Red MHorizon’’—contains the finest 
work. In this the enthusiasm is guarded and con- 
trolled; the artist has grown—not, we are glad to say, 
at the expense of the poet—and the general effect is 
one of judicious restraint and of added dignity. Also, 
we may add, of more originality; for in “Erebus” 
there is a sequence of sonnets which we should be very 
surprised to hear was not inspired by E. B. Brown- 
ing’s “Sonnets from the Portuguese.’’ There are not 
the tongue-twisting lines that occur sometimes in 
“Lyrics,’’ such as this :— 


By EVANGELINE RYVEs. 
Is. 6d. and Is. net.) 


The calm sky’s vent became one flashing star— 
A quiet tumult—warfare weirdly far. 


Nor is there obscurity, as in this passage from the 
earlier work :— 


Then yours I was, yet was not as I would 
Ever your son,—i’ the inner solitude 
Still page demure I dared but touch your hood. 


Many fine passages occur in “ The Red Horizon.’’ The 
poem is cast as a dialogue between “ Wayfarer ’’ and 
“Daydreamer,” who meet in Darkness, Starlight, 
Dawn, and Sunrise, and a thin strain of philosophy 
runs through their rhymed musings. The opening 
pages contain some really highly wrought work, and 
some of the descriptive passages will take the reader’s 
attention at once :— 


I saw, like thee, North, South, East, West as one; 
Those days when God forgot to light the sun ; 

Those nights the sun delayed to light the moon; 
Those months the moon went fearing her own flood 
That shrank from rocky beaches wreck-bestrewn, 
Roaring aloud like a wild beast for blood. 


Some curious inversions occur, and once a distressing 
rhyme, but the general effect of this, the principal poem 
of the book, remains with the reader for his benefit and 
cheer—for the author is no pessimist. Other poems, 
though worthy of notice, have not the power of this 
clever dialogue, though, if any exception be allowed, 
it must be “The Burning Bush.”” To attack this 


sacred theme in ¢erza rima is rather audacious, yet the 
result is dignified, and decidedly true poetry. 
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Modern Grub Street, and Other Essays. By A. ST. 
Joun Apcock. (Herbert and Daniel. 3s. 6d. 
net.) 


GENTLY satirical, amusing, and serious by turns, these 
essays were certainly worth collecting in book form; if 
some of them are merely the “ fourth-page’’ article of 
a clever journalist with a fairy for the neat phrase and 
the quaint conceit, others have an undertone of deeper 
thought. They constitute a volume that is to be dipped 
into with delight at a spare half-hour; it will unfail- 
ingly have the effect of a chat with a quietly humorous 
companion who sees life wholesomely, who wears an 
irresistible smile, and yet recognises that there are times 
when we stand 


With close-lipp’d Patience for our only friend, 
Sad Patience, too near neighbour to Despair. 
It has been a pleasure to re-read most of these cheerful 
dissertations, and one of them, “ The Literary Life,”’ 
every despondent free-lance should learn by heart. 


The present reviewer can vouch for its absolute truth to 
facts. 





Fiction 


The Inside of the Cup. By WINSTON CHURCHILL. 
(Macmillan and Co. 6s.) 


T is hardly fair to the public to write a theological 
treatise, to introduce a few characters and a love 
story, and then to present the result under the guise of a 
novel. That is one conclusion to which we are forced 
after carefully reading Mr. Churchill’s latest book. 
For however artfully the author may “ gild the philo- 
sophic pill,’’ however skilfully he may interweave the 
two distinct strands, the reader rebels, feeling that to 
some extent he has been “had.’’ Yet we do not 
condemn this lengthy story-treatise; in spite of its 
faults of construction and its pretence of being a 
novel, the career of the Rev. John Hodder has a strong 
interest, and his awakening from a comfortable 
spiritual sleep, as pastor of a wealthy church, to a 
realisation of the need for energy and personal work 
in dealing with the hopeless outcasts who swarmed in 
the district, is splendidly told. “It is one thing to 
believe one’s self orthodox,’’ says the author, “and 
quite another to have that orthodoxy so definitely 
defined as to be compelled, whether or no, to look it 
squarely in the face and own or disown it.’ Some 
fortunate people can stand this severe test; others— 
Hodder was one of them—break down. Distress of 
soul racked him for long, but, the climax passed and 
the decision taken, he does not resign his position—as 
we expected he would—but retains it, drives his 
shocked congregation to other churches by the obvious 
change in his manner and matter, and welcomes the 
inrush of the unhappy ones who aforetime regarded 
a church as a place where trespassers—of their shabby 
degree—would be almost prosecuted. His ordeal 
before the vestry ; the novel lenience of his bishop, the 





support he derived from Alison Parr, daughter of the 
millionaire member of St. John’s; his recognition of 
the half-truth that “man can live and die by the help 
of a sort of faith that goes without a single dogma 
and definition’; the prevalent notion among his 
congregation that religion “ought to be kept archaic 
and innocuous, served in a form that won’t bother 
anybody ’’—all these things go to form a scena of 
surprising interest, though of much incoherence. 

We must point out that it is a bad plan to begin a 
book by introducing a family, a set of characters, who 
promptly vanish, and who reappear with not much 
point but a very few times. This family of the 
Warings, it is true, is one of the few which stood by 
Hodder in his trouble, but most readers will be so 
pleased by its presentation that a sense of cleavage 
is induced when the characters suddenly change. 
Otherwise, we are bound to say that this is a good 
book, a book written with absolute sincerity, and one 
which cannot be read without deep and often illuminat- 
ing thought. It is not a book to be recommended 
indiscriminately to the novel-reader, for it is not a 
“novel’’ in the usual acceptance of the term; but it 
will provoke discussion, and it certainly will give to 


the author of “Richard Carvel’’ a new aspect in the 
public vision. 





Sons and Lovers. By D. H. LAWRENCE. 
worth and Co. 6s.) 


IN this book Mr. Lawrence has given us a very curious 
study, and at the same time one that is far from 
pleasant. We are introduced at the outset to Mrs. 
Morel as a central figure, and through her are made to 
realise the inner life of her son Paul, who, later on, 
takes the centre of the stage, and struts, uglily, in com- 
pany with two women between whom he wavers. He 
is unable to love either, and apparently the only love 
of which he is capable is that for his mother, for her 
death leaves him derelict. 

These are humble people, for Paul’s father was a 
collier, and Paul himself was a clerk in a surgical 
appliance factory, though he evinced a capacity for the 
arts in that he painted at times.. The author renders 
these things with such clearness that we believe in them, 
and feel the characters of the book as real persons. We 
feel, too, that Mr. Lawrence strips everything naked ; 
there is no delicacy nor reticence about his work, but he 
probes and searches and analyses in ruthless surgical 
fashion, finding never a bit of soul, but sense, and 
passion, and brutality, and cruelty. Evidently he has 
found life a very bitter, ugly thing, with no joy in it, 
nor any warmth but the warmth of lust. His people 
are animals—highly developed, it is true—and very fine 
mentally, but throughout all the book there is no 
glimpse of spirit—Paul and the circle of people among 
whom he moves live by sense and sense alone. 

The only fine quality in the work is mother love; the 
rest is naked ugliness. On the whole it is a very fine 
study of the cruelty of life, and very depressing in its 
effect. 


(Duck- 
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April Panhasard. By MURIEL HINE. (John Lane. 6s.) 


THOSE who like to spend a pleasant hour or so on an 
ordinarily interesting story will be pleased with this 
one of Miss Hine. A slight mystery attaches to Mrs. 
Panhasard when she comes to settle in a country village, 
but in spite of this she is received with welcome by 
many kind friends in the neighbourhood. The author 
appears much happier when dealing with town people 
who have settled in the country than when treating of 
the country people themselves. Her knowledge of 
village life is not very great, or else her observation 
does not carry her far enough. The mystery to which 
we have referred is not unravelled until two-thirds of 
the book are read, and after this revelation takes place 
the book drags a little towards the close. In the earlier 
part of the story there are a few very good humorous 
passages, and the character of April’s “cousin’’ is very 
well drawn, but quite the highest point to which the 
author rises is in the account of Bosun, the small son 
of a neighbour. His charming ways and tragic death 
will appeal to the sympathy of all readers. Holiday- 
makers on the look-out for stories which can be read 
in a leisurely fashion, and do not require too 
much thought or concentration, should include “ April 
Panhasard ”’ in their list. 





Henry Kempton. 
Lane. 6s.) 


AS was the case with this author’s “ Hector Graeme,’’ 
the story is of a military character, and its hero—or 
rather one of its heroes—is a subaltern of lower social 
standing than his fellow-officers. The scenes in which 
he is made to realise that he is, after all, but a pig 
in clover, are not only well depicted, but form a 
good illustration of the limitations hedging in the pro- 
fession of arms so far as the commissioned ranks are 
concerned. This subaltern’s mother and sisters, of the 
intensely suburban type, and craving for introductions 
to pecple of higher social standing than themselves, 
are depicted with a realism that renders them 
thoroughly detestable. 

The author, however, nas got hold of a few military 
slang expressions and swear words, and drives them to 
death in the way that spoilt “Hector Graeme,”’ thus 
marring this story in similar fashion. We decline to 
believe that any officer’s mess permits of the existence 
of such a squadron officer as Carados; were he a mem- 
ber of any British cavalry mess, he would be compelled 
either to keep his eccentricities of speech and character 
to himself, or else would be forced out of the service 
-——for the voluntary system permits of the accomplish- 
ment of the latter alternative in more ways than one. 
No mess-president would endure Carados for long. 

The whole trouble lies in overdrawing, yielding to 
a desire to bring out characteristic traits to an extent 
which turns them to mere freaks. Except for this, 
a decided fault, the book may be ranked as a fine story, 
with a realistic and satisfactory ending. The author has 
left modern editions of Napoleon alone, and come down 
to personal happenings with far more effective results. 


By EVELYN BRENTWOOD. ' (John 





The Fire Within. By PATRICIA WENTWORTH. (Andrew 
Melrose. 6s.) 


AFTER reading this extraordinary story it will come as 
a positive relief to partisans of the immortal Mrs. 
Grundy the knowledge that Patricia Wentworth is no 
“ green girl,’’ or one of the “ maidens withering on the 
stalk’? Wordsworth tells us of, but a British matron to 
whom the “excellent mystery’? has presumably been re- 
vealed. But we are treading on dangerous ground, for 
this is too delicate a subject to be discussed in the 
columns of THE ACADEMY, and so we refer the reader 
to the book itself for an explanation of the title and all 
appertaining thereto. Yet not being, alas! wholly in- 
experienced in such matters, we may, perhaps, be per- 
mitted to say that the fair authoress has succeeded in 
evolving in her matronly mind a matrimonial situation 
as amazing as any to be found in classical mythology. 
We must hasten to add, for fear of being misunder- 
stood, that there is not an offensive passage in the book, 
which is decidedly well written and far above the aver- 
age novel of the day. The characters are skilfully, 
and often amusingly, drawn, and the story, though to 
our mind highly improbable, is one to be read. Those 
who are fond of babies—one lady in the book had 
twenty-three—will find plenty to interest them in 
Patricia Wentworth’s pages; but David’s Dream—not 
the Biblical David, far from it—is the pivot upon which 
the whole story turns, and it will require a good deal of 
digesting. 





Ghent International Exhibition 


O rarely is it possible unreservedly and whole- 
heartedly to praise a government department 
that when the opportunity does occur it is doubly wel- 
come. Such opportunity is afforded in reference to the 
work in connection with the British Section of the Ex- 
hibition now open at Ghent. Initiative, energy and 
method have all been exercised by the Exhibitions De- 
partment of the Board of Trade. To Mr. U. F. Win- 
tour, the chairman, and to Mr. Claude Taylor, his 
resident assistant, the highest praise is due. This de- 
partment has taken upon itself all the responsibilities 
connected with the arrangement, display and catalogu- 
ing of the exhibits, so that not only has the exhibitor 
been encouraged and assisted, but a degree of unity 
throughout the Section has been attained. At present 
the British Section is the most complete and best organ- 
ised of any of the national sections. In some respects, 
too, it is unique. 

The most striking feature is embodied in the exhibit 
of H.M. Commissioners of Prisons, which shows most 
effectively the gradual advance from the old system of 
mere punishment to the new one of preventive and re- 
formative supervision. Models of the first Preventive 


Detention Prisons (at Camp Hill), made by prisoners 
at Wandsworth, and actual specimens of the old leg 
and body irons, the ducking stool, scold’s bridle, gib- 
bet irons, treadwheel and crank, make interesting and 
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instructive, if not cheerful, study. There are also ex- 
amples of work done by those undergoing periods of 
punishment or preventive detention that strongly sug- 
gest the superiority of the British system of crime 
prevention over its contemporaries. 


_A very comprehensive exhibit is that of the General 
Post Office, which shows an up-to-date set of postal 
and telegraph and telephone appliances, as well as ob- 
jects of historical interest. It covers not only things in 
actual use and those which are obsolete, but some which 
are only in the experimental stage. 


Photographs of various types of British pedigree 
stock—horses, cattle, sheep and pigs—suitable for ex- 
port are shown by the Board of Agriculture and 
Fisheries. In the same division the development of our 
fisheries and the methods employed is shown by pic- 
tures and models. The smallest, but not the least in- 
structive, exhibit is that of the National Physical 
Laboratory (air-navigation) which reproduces the ex- 
perimental material employed and results obtained. 
There is also an exhibit that illustrates the advance 
made in the investigation and treatment of Tropical 
Diseases, a subject of importance to all European 
nations. 


Outside these official exhibits there are those of the 
usual industrial and commercial characters. Several of 
the railways show their latest developments, and the 
northern towns are well represented in the Machinery 
section. The Potteries have a gallery to themselves, 
and a small amount of household furniture and up- 
holstery appears. The Arts and Crafts exhibit is 
very varied and should improve our reputation in these 
matters. A novel feature is a collective display of 
British trade and technical journals. Canada has its 
own section, which very adequately indicates the re- 
sources of the country. 


France, Belgium and Germany have each large sec- 
tions. Though still incomplete there is sufficient in 
them to allow of some comparison with that of Great 
Britain. This impresses the view that if our nation is 
falling behind at all, it is not on account of any failure 
of natural resources on the part of either the land or the 
people. Holland also has an excellent display of its 
national and Colonial trades. 


A Palais des Beaux Arts is devoted largely to pic- 
tures of the life of the Belgian people. France has 
also a fairly good collection of pictures and sculptury, 
and Italy of the latter. Great Britain is more success- 
ful in the annexed Salon of Art Photography. Taken 
altogether, however, the Exhibition is interesting 
mainly as an example of how excellent on occasion the 


organisation work of British Government departments 
may be. 





“The Ladder of Christ,’’ a new volume of sermons 
by the Rev. R. J. Campbell, M.A., is announced by 
the Christian Commonwealth Company, Ltd., Salis- 
bury Square, E.C. 





Steins 


In the Learned World 


tal 


T the time of the Titanic disaster, the results of 
which through its action on Marconi shares we 
have yet to see, much fuss was made over the means by 
which those who go down to the sea in ships could be 
made aware of the neighbourhood of icebergs by the 
temperature of the surrounding water. While all sorts 
of proposals were made in the daily Press as to the 
trailing of sea thermometers and the like, the Canadian 
Government has been acting, and last summer sent 
Professor H. T. Barnes, of McGill University, in the 
steamer Montcalm, to study the question at close quar- 
ters. After three weeks spent in the Straits of Belle-Isle 
and on the coast of Labrador, he reported that so far 
from the temperature of the sea being lowered in the 
neighbourhood of an iceberg, it rises slightly if only the 
iceberg be melting—as it generally is in the temperate 
zone. The reason of this is that the stream of cold 
water which comes from the melting ice sinks to the 
bottom of the sea, leaving a vacuum which is filled up 
by a rush of warmer water from the surrounding parts. 
Moreover, Professor Barnes is of opinion that an 
iceberg, instead of being a block of solid ice, contains 
a great quantity of air imprisoned within it, very much 
after the fashion of frozen soap-bubbles, to which he 
attributes in great part its white colour. On melting, 
this air escapes, and the berg thus draws to itself a 
further supply of warm water from the sea to supply the 
deficiency. The net result is that while the temperature 
of the water surrounding a melting iceberg absolutely 
rises, that of the water at a considerable distance—he 
speaks of a radius of five miles—is slightly lowered by 
the ice-water mounting to the surface. The radius is 
considerably shortened by the neighbourhood of land, 
which brings the cold water to the surface with greater 
rapidity. Professor Barnes’ researches will shortly ke 
published by the Canadian Government. 


Everybody knows the sensation of the tongue, 
in biblical phrase, “cleaving to the roof of the 
mouth” under the stress of sudden emotion; but the 
cause of the phenomenon has hitherto been a mystery 
to most of us. MM. E. Wertheimer and G. Battez in 
a communication lately made to the French Académie 
des Sciences, say, however, that the secretion of saliva 
is almost entirely under the control of the nervous 
system, and that very little is secreted without its action 
Thus is explained the “watering of the mouth” at the 
sight of food and other phenomena, including the 
drying-up of the tongue and throat that seizes on those 
not yet hardened to after-dinner speaking while the 
toast to which they are to respond is being proposed. In 
cases where the salivary secretion is morbidly absent, it 
can be restored by the intra-venous injection of weak 
saline solutions, the effect being due, according to the 
writers in question, to the increase of blood-pressure thus 
caused. They also say that the same result can be 
brought about, though less efficiently, by the com- 
pression of the abdominal aorta which naturally causes 
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a rise in the blood-pressure in all the parts of the body 
above the diaphragm. 

People do not talk perhaps quite so much as formerly 
about their livers ; but it is odd that the true functions of 
the liver’s principal secretion, the bile, should have for 
so long passed unrecognised. A vague notion that it is 
in some way or other necessary for the digestion is about 
as far as most of us have got; but M. Roger, who has 
lately made an exhaustive study of the subject in the 
Presse Médicale, shows that this is not directly the 
case. The bile itself contains no digestive ferments, 
but exercises, curiously enough, a stimulating effect cn 
two ferments which are digestive, viz., the amylase of 
the pancreas, and the lactase of the intestines. In like 
manner, although it has no bactericidal properties of its 
own, it lessens the action of the toxic products of the 
bacteria of the intestines, and favours the production of 
certain microbes which flourish at the expense of some 
of the elements of putrefaction. In the digestion of 
some sugars, and of nearly all fats, it also plays an 
important though secondary part, and altogether forms 
one of the most hard-worked secretions of our bodies. 
As M. Roger points out, these and other facts that he 
gives explain what doctors have long suspected, i.e., 
that the most distressing forms of the complaint known 
as muco-membranous enteritis, or, in plain English, the 
inflammation of the mucous membrane of the bowels, 
are due to troubles of the biliary secretion and should 
be treated as such. 


Another complaint much in evidence of late is neuritis, 
which an Irishman once described as sciatica in the arms, 
and which seems especially to affect tennis-players and 
golfers, although not, one fancies, fencers. M. Hirtz, 
in a paper presented to the Académie des Sciences by 
M. d’Arsonval, the great exponent of the electrical 
treatment of disease, declares that it can be cured, if 
the patient will only give the time to it, by the repeated 
and daily application of a galvanic current of very 
small intensity; and he quotes in support 600 cases 
which he claims to have thus treated over a period of 
five years. It may be so; and it seems vrobaole that 
the repeated stimulation of a muscle—one would not be 
inclined to put it higher than this without distinct proof 
—produces a similar effect upon its corresponding nerve. 
Yet the whole question of nervous action is most 
obscure, and up till now has resisted all attempts at 
elucidation. The action of the nerves on the muscles 
can be stimulated and even replaced by electricity under 
most conditions ; but nervous force is certainly not itself 
electrical in any form in which electricity is known to 
us. Moreover, the form of electricity known as high- 
frequency, which consists of a very rapidly oscillating 
current of feeble amperage but extremely high voltage, 
produces no perceptible effect on the muscles at all. 
Some of us can still remember how the Hungarian 
electrician, Nikola Tesla, astonished the Royal Society 
and other learned bodies many years ago, by lighting 
incandescent lamps from a transformer of his own 
devising by merely holding them in one hand while 
the other rested on the pole of the apparatus. 





In this case millions of volts must have passed directly 
through the experimenter’s body, without causing any 
contraction of the muscles or even any perceptible 
sensation. The experiment has been repeated hundreds 
of times since without any definite physical effects, 
except, perhaps, a marked increase in the perspiration 
about half an hour after the current has been cut off. 
F. L. 





The Theatre 


“Jim the Penman” at the Comedy 
Theatre 


EVIVALS of worn-out and artificial plays of long 

ago appear to be the most successful theatrical 

undertakings this year. After the commercial victories 

of the Victorian—and Victorien—“ Diplomacy ’’ we 

are in a mood to accept, with becoming modesty, Sir 
Charles Young’s masterpiece. 

We were boys somewhere in the middle ages* when 
Lady Monkton made so forcible a hit at the Haymarket 
as the wife of a well-conducted forger, but we 
remember that her diamonds were said to be real, and 
somehow that made her acting very impressive, and 
threw the glamour of Court and Society over the whole 
of a made-up piece of balderdash which was and is 
quaintly called a play. 

At the Comedy Theatre enormous pains have been 
taken to give an air of truth to this farrago of 
nonsense, with its penny-plain title of “Jim the Pen- 
man,”’ its ridiculous coincidences, its false appeal, its 
absolute lack of inevitability. Miss Grace Lane looks 
charming, and acts as though she really believed in her 
theatrical character. Mr. Norman McKinnel spares us 
no fraction of the weight which he can bring into any 
part. So cleverly does he play the character of Jim 
that he convinces us that a brilliant man of this type 
would never be just the sort of stupid criminal he is 
supposed to be. Mr. Fisher White’s Baron Hartfeldt 
“dates ’’; he is the baron of the dear dead days when 
Sardou was supposed to be a man of letters. At 
present he would be a Mr. Hartley, who had done 
something clever in South America, and had a nice 
house in Piccadilly. The detective, Captain Redwood, 
of Mr. Kenneth Douglas is a delicious caricature of an 
old Adelphi part, but it is played with such exquisite 
seriousness that the satire is almost overdone. There 
are no end of other clever people in the long cast. 
Miss Renée Kelly is a simple girl of the period—is it 
1880 ?.—in 1913 dresses, but she manages to be as posé 
as usual, without, thank goodness, the usual American 
intonations. Miss Helen Ferrers is a very queer society 


lady, and Mr. Athol Stewart, the lover peer, Lord 
Drelincourt, who is so devoted to the forger’s daughter 
—why, one wonders—and whose diamonds form so 
essential a part of the counterfeit plot, acts as though 
The play is beautifully mounted, and 


he meant it. 
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everybody is in deadly earnest, and we have no doubt 
“Jim the Penman’’ will once more be an enormous 
success while many real plays fall dead by the roadside. 
One is reminded of a phrase by a writer we used to 
know, Mr. A. B. Walkley, apropos of the critic of 
such pieces. He is, he wrote, “a literary Ishmael; he 
cannot choose but despond. His isolation is complete 


and tragic. From the people he criticises it were 
unreasonable to expect sympathy. His fellow-playgoers 
regard him as a wet blanket.’’ And so forth, until 
one might, indeed, be dejected, had we not seen the 
enormous advances of the last twenty years which sich 
a play as the present brings home to us with startling 
directness. 


“The Perfect Cure” at the Apollo 
Theatre 


WE have acquired the curious habit of expecting some- 
thing very good from Mr. Stanley Houghton, so that 
matters are only following their natural ironic law 
when we find his new work completely disappointing. 
We also anticipate that Mr. Charles Hawtrey will 
always delight us, and that Miss Cathleen Nesbitt, 
who engaged our hearts, if not our heads, so deeply 
in “ The Eldest Son,’’ will hold our admiration, and, 
in a lesser degree, we hope well of Miss Maude Millet, 
who recently played with such pleasant skill at the 
Little Theatre in “Cap and Bells.’”” “The Perfect 
Cure”’ goes far to squander our dear illusions, although 
we came to the Apollo in an attitude of simple, happy 
expectation. 

Mr. Charles Hawtrey as Vincent Cray is a stupid 
young-old man of fifty, who is supposed to think it 
advantageous to himself, although fairly well off, to 
make a general servant of his daughter, Madge Cray, 
Miss Cathleen Nesbitt, and prevent her marriage with 
a suitable person, Jack Probyn, Mr. Lyonel Watts. 
But a cousin of the same age as Vincent, Miss Scan- 
drett, Miss Maude Millett, comes to the suburban home 
after twenty years of utter indifference. She exposes 
the humbug of Vincent, she helps the marriage of 
Madge, she eventually risks a union with the reformed 
ass, Vincent Cray. 

It is all done neatly enough; there is plenty of satire. 
There is more than enough of sharp sayings about 
parents of fifty who want to keep their motherless 
daughters to act as their servants and all that sort of 
thing. It is made amusing by Mr. Hawtrey, of course; 
but it is not a very genuine piece of work. Mr. Stanley 
Houghton, who, we thought, knew his work, is tilting 
at windmills which were disposed of the day before 
yesterday. Children of twenty or so are just as desir- 
ous nowadays to get out into the world and feel the 
sweets and the agonies of existence as parents are to 
let them go and enjoy a quiet time together, or if, as 
in the case of Vincent Cray, they are widowed, to 
marry again, or something of that sort, and make a 
new heaven and a new earth. The author may, per- 
haps, say his characters are real; we doubt if he can 











do so justly. And even if the Crays exist, is a man 
of Mr. Houghton’s gifts quite fair to us when he 
lavishes his satiric powers, his cleverness, and his senti- 
ment on exceptional types which have survived out of 
a past period. One might as well attack Queen Eliza- 
beth for making her waist appear too small, or the 
elder daughters of King Lear for undutiful conduct. 
“The Perfect Cure’’ is very old game, which might, 
no doubt, have been. made welcome by the vast 
accomplishments of Mr. Charles Hawtrey. But, as it 
happened, the management retired the play after a 
few days’ service. 


“The Gilded Pill” at the Globe 
Theatre 


FAILING a few other qualities we could mention, 
personality is the great asset for an actor just now. 
Who possesses more of it than Mr. Rutland Barring- 
ton? Who is more welcome, more applauded? To 
whom is more forgiven? He is the one thing that 
matters in Mr. J. Storer Clouston’s new play, “ The 
Gilded Pill.’’ It is advertised as a new play, so there 
is no doubt about it; but for this announcement we 
should have been inclined to think it belonged to the 
brave old days when beer was still king in the land, 
and soap and pills comparatively unimportant. It is 
a story of some ill-bred people who suppose they are 
rich and great; they discover later that their supposed 
wealth came by means of a patent medicine, and then 
they learn, after their father’s death, that they have 
nothing. However, Mr. Rutland Barrington, as 
Dennison, the late partner of the late pill-maker, is a 
beneficent trustee, who is kindly welcomed by an old 
sweetheart, an aunt, a jewel among this disagreeable 
family, and he puts everything right, as he might be 
expected to in a play of this sort. There is no truth 
or beauty or any imagination, or nonsense of that sort, 
in the play, but there is Mr. Barrington, always Mr. 
Barrington. He is a joy in himself, and, no doubt, 
will enable thousands to enjoy Mr. Clouston’s play. 
We could wish he had a better medium, but we can’t 
help thinking that “ The Gilded Pill ’’ might have been 


worse. 


The Shakespeare Festival at 
His Majesty’s 


“JULIUS CESAR” 


IT is said that no play of Shakespeare has been more 
popular, more translated, more often adapted to the 
tastes of various periods and peoples. This year the 
presentation does full honour to the subtle and heroic 
tragedy. 

With delicate skill Sir Herbert Tree so varies his 
plays during the festival that most of his company 
come by excellent chances of distinguishing themselves. 
In “ The Merchant of Venice,’’ Shylock, of course, is 
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the centre of interest, and so Sir Herbert shines. In 
“ Twelfth Night,’’ Miss Neilson-Terry, Miss Brandon 
Thomas, and, among other actors, Mr. Roy Byford 
are splendidly suited to their parts. With “ Julius 
Czsar’’ the actors are more unfortunate. The wife 
of Cesar, Calpurnia, Miss Katharine Kaelred, is one 
of Shakespeare’s bores. Played as it may be, the 
character is of little importance. Cato’s daughter, 
Portia (Miss Phyllis Neilson-Terry), wife to Brutus, 
is a delightful person, but she does not matter. 

But the Julius Cesar of Mr. A. E. George is a 
perfect piece of art. Notwithstanding that the com- 
position of the play never allows him to appear in 
action, Mr. George contrives to make us believe in the 
greatness and the power of his Czsar, his splendour 
and his wit. 

By the end of the first act, as the play is now 
arranged, tyranny is dead, and Cesar the ruin of the 
noblest man that ever lived in the tide of times. But 
the Marcus Brutus of Mr. Basil Gill and the cleverly 
conceived Cassius of Mr. Philip Merivale are victories 
beyond the common. Never was the spirit and inner 
meaning of their words so cleverly set forth; never were 
conspirators so nobly presented. We feel that Sir 
Herbert has somewhat subjugated the mighty Marcus 
Antonius so that the ensemble may be more complete, 
more true and telling. Although, of course, his 
oration to the Romans is given with great effect, it is 
so cut into by the naturalistic action of the crowd, 
by the passion that underlies the speaker’s beautiful 
words, that something of the glorious speech is gone. 
It is lost, but in a good cause, for we thus know 
Mark Antony as more perfectly a man and less a per- 
former. We doubt if Sir Herbert has ever shown a 
more utter sincerity in a Shakespearean part, or greater 
devotion to, as it were, the general good of the tragedy. 

The setting and the management of the crowds is 
already fairly familiar to the play-going public, but 
it will be twice welcome—firstly for its perfection, 
secondly because we know it so well and admire it so 
fully. Everyone must hurry to His Majesty’s, for 
“Julius Cesar’’ ends on Saturday. In the meantime 
many will have added to the truth of Cassius’ words 
by being present when he cries, with unintended 
prophecy :— 

How many ages hence 
Shall this our lofty scene be acted over 
In states unborn and accents yet unknown. 
EGAN MEW. 


“Le Secret” at the New Theatre 
CRITICAL opinion will be as sharply divided here over 
the merits of M. Bernstein’s play as it was in Paris, 
but there can be no question as to its unanimity over 


the wonderful performance of Mme. Simone. What [ 


explanation the author had in his mind of the character 
and doings of Gabrielle may remain undisclosed, but 
most certainly the personality of the actress has seized 
on the part and infused it with the spirit of a Greek 
tragedy. This dainty figure, in the most modern of 
dresses, which we refuse to believe have been cleaned 





by the no doubt excellent process advertised on the 
programme—“ les costumes presentés sur cette scéne ont 
été nettoyés par notre procédé ’’—in its happier moment 
a light Tanagra, falls naturally into the attitudes of a 
Greek vase when her terrible obsession is upon her, 
or during the agony of her confession and repentance. 

M. Bernstein has written nothing to prepare us for 
such a play as this: it is built up with extraordinary 
delicacy from the commonest of stage materials—the 
jealous lover, the woman with a past—oh, so slight !— 
the traitorous friend, the past lover revived. At any 
moment it might fall to pieces before us, and yet it 
is never in danger a moment, thanks to the practised 
art of author and actors alike. For here is a woman, 
obviously with fine qualities, obviously beloved by all 
around her, who spins a complex web of suspicion 
and treachery, who by some diabolical art can be in- 
cessantly malignant and pettily mean without being 
discovered by anyone around her till the final cata- 
strophe. All this is thrust on us without a word of 
preparation, and such is the power of the piece that 
there is no moment in the wildest storm of passion 
aroused by her action in which we feel that this is not 
life. It is a pitiful secret of hers—this hatred of 
another’s happiness: a Greek dramatist would have 
explained it as some far-off ancestral curse come on 
its hapless victim in the fullness of time, and leaving 
her broken down among the ruins of her friendship 
and her husband’s love. M. Bernstein has, to our 
mind, never written anything so fine as this play, 
among the many fine things he has done. The men of 
the piece are admirable, never falling below the pitch, 
and Mlle. Toutain makes an excellent Henriette. 
Every lover of fine acting should make a point of 
seeing “Le Secret,’’ which is only with us for the 
remainder of this week. 


The Irish Players at the Court 


IT is a penalty to write a book so good that one is 
always to be judged by it; but that is not altogether 
the reason why Lady Gregory’s play, “ Damer’s Gold,”’ 
cannot be considered a success. In one way it chal- 
lenged comparison with her “Seven Short Plays’’; 
for the first act was so complete an entity that, with 
some slight alterations, it might have provided a play 
in itself. It was when the second act was added to it, 
and tapered away in a diminishing interest, that we 
felt that Lady Gregory’s strength lies in the one-act 
short play, not in plays that attempt the larger scope. 
This was seen in the devices whereby the requisite 
length was maintained, as in the total result. When, 
for example, the three entered whose hope it was to 
get Damer’s gold for themselves, their talk round and 
about the subject was interminable. It might have 


occupied only half the time it actually took with con- 
siderable advantage. And in the last act the same 
three continued the talk at equal length, without in 
any way assisting—rather only hindering—the slight 
action of the play. The central idea is not altogether 
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a novel one, although in its treatment Lady Gregory’s 
hand shows much of the same skill as marked her 


earlier plays. |The old miser who nursed his gold from 
everyone’s sight, especially from his own brothers and 
sister, but who in the end comes to divide it with a 
nephew, certainly gave Mr. Kerrigan a rare opportunity 
of displaying some fine character-acting. It was he 
who really made the play live, even as he excellently 
covered up the flaws in its workmanship. For instance, 
how old Damer, after having lost his money gambling 
with his nephew, should claim it as his while at the 
same moment confessing that he had just recovered it 
from his nephew’s hiding-place, did not altogether 
appear; but one did not think of that while Mr. Kerri- 
gan was on the stage. So, too, the thought of his 
re-entrance held the attention while the three were 
talking interminably. Its loose construction, more- 
over, made an emphatic contrast with “Spreading the 
News,”’ which followed. There the closely woven 
action held the attention while the mind was liberated 
in laughter. In that method Lady Gregory’s strength 
better lies. 

Lady Gregory’s humour is never of the boisterous 
kind. At its most robust it is still rather of the mind 
than of the senses; and at its least robust it is rather 
thin. But neither the virtue nor the fault can be 
attributed to Mr. Boyle, whose “ The Eloquent Demp- 
sey ’’’ was played on the following Thursday. There 
the laughter is so boisterous that construction and 
characterisation are blown to shatters by it. It mattered 
very little that act succeeded act with neither develop- 
ment of idea nor person, or that the arbitrament of three 
acts was a mere matter of convenience, since the play 
might have continued to this moment for all the legiti- 
macy of the conclusion. Just the same with the 
characterisation. Captain McNamara in the second act 
flies in comic terror at the beginnings of a speech by 
Dempsey, yet in the third act he asks a speech from 
him. Dr. Bunbury at one moment is the physician who 
is being well fooled by Dempsey; and in the next act, 
to judge by the dialogue, it would seem that it was he 
who was fooling Dempsey. Dempsey himself is a 
whole variety of things. At one moment he is the man 
who uses his speechifying as the only weapon left him 
by the Government for the discomfiture of those of 
whom he wishes to be rid; and immediately after he 
becomes the man whom nothing will keep from the 
pleasure of making innumerable speeches. To be 
sure, the two things might very easily be made two 
parts of an identity, but Mr. Boyle makes no attempt 
at this. Nor does he piece together the two sides of 
“Mr. Facing-Both-Ways,”’ and fit them into an inter- 
pretative psychology. He treats these nicer parts of 
play-making with cavalier indifference, with an im- 
punity that is all part of the fun in the end of things. 

It may seem over-meticulous to insist on this when 
in the actual result the humour was so infectious. It 
is only just to do so, however, because the finer way 
would have been to have held the humour and yet to 
have opened an exposition of Dempsey’s character, and 
thus to have made him memorable and illuminating. 








One feels that all the way through the laughter. That 
laughter in Mr. Sinclair’s hands, as the eloquent Demp- 
sey himself, was assured. He was a little inclined to 
overdo Dempsey’s perplexity when he found himself 
in too awkward a fix—as, for example, when he found 
that he had the Orange and the Green factions in his 
room, both with his name affixed to their proclama- 
tions. It might have been necessary for the audience 
to perceive his difficulty (though that was sufficiently 
obvious in the situation), but we are sure that Dempsey 
would not have made it so apparent to his own com- 
pany. Mr. O’Rourke, as Mike Flanagan, has not much 
of a part to fill, and he was free of the “ pitiful ambi- 
tion’? to make it more than it was. Mr. Kerrigan as 
Dr. Bunbury, and Mr. Morgan as Captain McNamara, 
as the representatives of the Orange faction, were both 
excellent, the former especially holding a difficult part 
well together. Yet, as we have said, the success lay 
with Mr. Sinclair, for whom the part was probably 
written. The interminable speeches out of the window 
were inimitably given, and they were, incidentally, 
excellently stage-managed. 

Certainly no one could complain of the laughter in 
“The Eloquent Dempsey”’ ; but it might well be thought 
that to follow it with “Riders to the Sea’’ would be 
to seek disaster. Indeed, that was probably part of the 
reason why that stern tragedy did not hold the atten- 
tion so well. Its place at the end of the programme 
saved it from the vandals who in previous years have 
sought to ruin it by coming in late. There were some 
slight signs throughout its performance indicating that 
the freshness of the acting had gone from it; but it still 
remains the tragic masterpiece of the repertoire, and 
Miss Sara Allgood’s interpretation of Maurya is a 
noble piece of work. “Riders to the Sea’’ is pure 
tragedy by an infallible sign: it purged and it exalted; 
and Miss Allgood’s acting notably helped to the reali- 
sation of that end. 





Masters Old and New 


ESSRS. KNOEDLER have collected a dozen or 

so of very interesting pictures at their Bond 

Street galleries. The contrasts between old and new, 
between the ideals and craftsmanship of the artists of 
periods far removed from each other, offer a wide field 
for fruitful study. It is a far cry from Marc Gheeraert 
to Rembrandt and Reynolds, from Jan Vermeer of 
Delft to Dégas and Manet and Goya. But all have 
their points, and represent stages in development, and 
the world of art would be poorer without their labours. 
At the head of all, to our mind, stands Rembrandt’s 
“Lucretia Stabbing Herself,’? painted in 1644, and 
sold a few months since for £26,000—a noble work, 
full of intellectual power, and marked by the superb 
technique and rich colouring of the master. The sub- 
ject is painted without exaggeration; the face is tear- 
stained, and sad with the sadness that realises that life 
has nothing left to live for—infinitely pathetic, and 
perfect in its dignified restraint. Not far off hangs 
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Marc Gheeraert’s fine picture, “A Lady of the Hamp- 
den Family,”’ stiffly painted with minute and careful 
renderings of many-coloured brocade and . flowered 
overskirt, and crowned by a lovely and characteristic 
face, all set in a fair Italian garden. It is a rich 
masterpiece, and repays study. He painted in the 
latter half of the sixteenth century, and the step from 
his work to that of Rembrandt marks the swift pro- 
gress achieved in two great generations. Yet another 
contrast is offered by two portraits by Kreuznach, whose 
activities were intermediate between the foregoing. 
Of his work we have two stiffly painted portraits in a 
style apparently hard, but capable of much delicacy 
and subtle gradation of colour; that of the woman, 
“Anna Ufstendert,’’ is exceedingly good and lifelike, 
and the male portrait, that of “ Johann Reys,”’ is also 
noteworthy, both for the expression of character and 
the fineness of ‘technique; while the delicate tints of 
distance in both pictures are finely rendered, and retain 
their true place in the composition in spite of the 
abundant detail with which they are enriched. Con- 
siderable interest attaches to the large picture by 
Manet, “La Lecon de Musique,”’ which is painted with 
all his extraordinary sureness of touch and economy 
of modelling—a perfectly truthful work, and perfectly 
conscientious, but for all that, to our mind, uninterest- 
ing and uninspired. The final estimate of Manet’s 
place in the hierarchy of art is yet to be made, and 
we are sure that, when his extraordinary mastery of 
technique and his sureness in expressing values have 
been admitted to the full, something must be said of 
the poverty of the ideas which he devoted his wonder- 
ful skill to expressing. With Dégas, who is also re- 
presented by a characteristic study of ballet-girls 
rehearsing by daylight in a squalid foyer, the case is 
different. His technical skill is hardly less than that 
of Manet, but there is obvious sympathy and under- 
standing of the lot of the poor, commonplace creatures 
who go to provide the fairy dances that enchant the 
public. He seizes with unerring certainty the labori- 
ously balanced poses of the dancing girls, and the 
human interest is there also—the study of the snuffy 
little musician in the corner of this picture would alone 
make its fortune. 

Reynolds and Gainsborough are represented by two 
male portraits of average merit; Goya by two striking 
works—a portrait of a boy in black, set off with gold 
lace against a dark background, and another of a 
Spanish officer, a fine seated figure in uniform, with a 
strong soldierly face—both masterly in colour and 
execution. Jan Vermeer of Delft is represented by a 
clever little work, recently discovered, “A Young Girl 
with a Flute,’’ which is worthy of him, though it would 
not by itself have ensured his fame. 





The eighteenth annual meeting of the Library 
Assistants’ Association was held at Nottingham on 
June 17. Among other business was the balloting for 
the council, and the consideration of the relationship 
of the several bodies with regard to the public policy 


of the Association by the council and branch com- 
mittees. 


A French Artist at the Grosvenor 
Gallery 


BESNARD is a distinguished French artist 
M. who long ago received the acknowledgments 
of his own countrymen, but is not yet as well known 
as he deserves to be among the British public, even 
by those who may be said to have some serious interest 
in the world of art. His father was a painter of repute, 
who studied under Ingres, and his mother was a 
miniaturist trained by Mme. de Mirbel. He studied 
under Brémont and Cabanel, and won the Prix de 
Rome in 1874. He has mastered, as few painters have 
done, the blurring effects of brilliant light, but this is 
never in his hands an excuse for faulty drawing or 
slovenly detail. Few artists have been more various 
in their achievement, or, to our mind, have attained 
a more uniform level of success. On the other hand, 
while he cannot be charged with unimaginativeness, 
his highest merit, in our view, is rather a rare form of 
sympathy and a deep religious sense than imagination ; 
this distinction, in our view, bars M. Besnard from 
a place in the first rank of the immortals. But the 
position to which he has attained is certainly one that 
few living painters are competent to dispute with him. 
Therefore it is that we count ourselves fortunate in 
having the opportunity to study the fine collection of 
his pictures brought together at the Grosvenor Gallery, 
to which M. Cambon, the French Ambassador, paid a 
compliment no higher than the artist’s due in formally 
attending to open to the public a few days ago. 


The collection here presented consists of about a 
hundred pictures and studies, and is probably fairly 
representative. Best of all, perhaps, is a magnificent 
portrait of M. Sauer. The great pianist stands upright 
at full length, having just risen from the piano, his 
nervous hands still clenched under the excitement of 
his performance, and the splendid head with its thin 
grey hair, and the mobile features expressive of genius, 
presented as no living artist—hardly even Mr. Sargent 
—would or could present them. The minute red 
flower at the buttonhole startles into life the sombre 
black of the conventional dress-suit, hanging loosely 
on the spare figure of the musician; and no irrelevant 
detail in the background, or in the scarcely indicated 
piano, is allowed to disturb the imposing effect of the 
portrait. Mr. Whistler’s “Sarasate’’ inevitably springs 
to the memory as a companion picture; but Mr. 
Whistler’s subject stands against a dark background, 
and M. Besnard characteristically places his man in a 
blaze of light. Corresponding to it, on the same wall, 
is the almost equally striking portrait of Mme. Henri 
Lerolle and her daughter, with a suggestion in it of 
Manet, but with far deeper human interest than Manet 
was wont to achieve. The face of the lady is full of 
interest and character ; the whole composition is pitched 
in a low key of colour, but is, nevertheless, full of 
light and life, as well as remarkable for its easy har- 
mony of line and tint. Another beautiful group is a 





portrait of the artist’s family, in which the character- 
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istics of the children are suggested with an appearance 
of effortless ease that marks the hand of a master. 

A fine group of pictures, suggested by the artist’s 
visit to India two years ago, displays his masterful 
handling of colour at its highest. Boldly he dares 
te express flaming red draperies with orange lights in 
the brilliant glare of midday. He has caught the 
women of the East in the truthful and characteristic 
attitudes of ordinary life, and he renders Eastern 
crowds with a fidelity and force which we have rarely 
seen equalled. 

The great cartoons for the decoration of the Ecole 
de Pharmacie in Paris are wonderful in their boldness 
and directness of design, their power of expression, 
and their deep sympathy with human suffering. They 
show, also, the determination of the artist to be satisfied 
with nothing but the best, some of the subjects having 
been drawn and arranged three and four times. The 
beautiful designs in tempera leave an equally vivid 
memory of graceful and poetic ideas, translated into 
subdued colour-schemes of marvellously translucent 
brilliance and beauty—the expression of light in all 


its possibilities is indeed one of the artist’s strongest 
points throughout. 








At St. Stephen’s Shrine 


By A REGULAR DEVOTEE 


N Wednesday, 18th inst., without exaggeration, 

the scene in the House of Commons was worthy 

of the pen of Macaulay. On the crowded front bench 
of a powerful Government sat two men, both of whom 
by their brains and courage had won great positions 
in the State: one in the teeth of difficulties had 
become, owing to his splendid talents, the head of the 
closest corporation in the world, the English Bar; the 
other had risen by his captivating tongue from the 


position of a little country solicitor to be Chancellor 
of the Exchequer. 


For Rufus Isaacs great sympathy was felt; he is 
so pleasant, so courteous, so fair and gentle. For 
Lloyd George there was sympathy on his own side, 
but little on that of the Opposition. They felt that 
this man had preached a class war for years; they 
remembered that no one had been more bitter than he 
in trying to hound down Mr. Chamberlain over the 
Kynoch affair, and that no one had spoken more 
strongly on purity in public affairs. Isaacs looked a 
leaden colour; Lloyd George leaned his head over the 
back of the bench and looked a dull red. 


The Upposition leader could not have chosen a better 
champion than Cave, of Kingston. The resolution 
had been framed in words of studious moderation, and 
in equally temperate language Cave told the whole sad 
story. He did not use a note, and he never raised his 
voice or used a superfluous adjective—in fact, the 
strength of his indictment lay in his sober summing up 
of the position. 





“We do not like to think of the Chancellor of our 
Exchequer gambling on the Stock Exchange, and as 
head of the greatest financial institution in the world 
losing the respect of the City of London.’’ Only once 
he allowed himself to go beyond the bounds he had 
set himself, and that was when he referred to the fact 
that the party funds to be used for the disestablish- 
ment of the Church were to be obtained by a gamble 
on the Stock Exchange. 

With all due deference to the party managers, I 
should not have put up Lord Helmsley to second. He 
is one of the fighting young peers who sit below the 
gangway and exchange witticisms with the Labour 
Bench. He spoke strongly and far too long, and he 
did away with some of the effect Cave had produced. 
Stuart-Wortley would have been far better, but he is 
on the front bench. Clavell Salter or John Rankinson 
would have been equal to it, but it was felt that we 
could not have two lawyers. On the whole, I should 
have asked Laurence Hardy, whose long career as an 
able chairman of Committees has marked him out for 
a future Speaker. When Cave was speaking, neither 
the accused nor any of the Ministers who intended to 
speak took a note, but Helmsley soon gave them 
several openings. I saw Asquith and others com- 
mence to scribble down points to reply to, on their 
pads. 

Then Rufus got up. He was not at his best ; no m 
is when he is his own advocate. The Prime Minister 
and other speakers subsequently described his and 
Lloyd George’s apologies as being “frank and manly.”’ 
I did not consider them either. In my opinion, if he 
had said, “I see now I have done wrong; I 
ought never to have bought the shares, and I ought 
not to have concealed the fact on October 11; I am 
sincerely sorry ’’—if he had said that in a couple of 
sentences and sat down, the House, always generous, 
would have been satisfied, and the affair would have 
been at an end. Instead of that, he went into a long 
account of what he did and why he did it, and chopped 
logic with Helmsley as to what was “an intention to 
deceive.’’ He pathetically described how he had been 
punished, the agony he experienced when, wherever he 
went, he saw the finger of scorn pointing at him and 
the feeling that men were saying: “That is the man 
who made a huge fortune by disgraceful transactions 
as a Minister.” He had acted openly, but he now 
saw that what he had done might give rise to mis- 
conception. 

Lloyd George was plainly holding himself in when 
he rose in his turn. He openly said he would like to 
compare Liberal dealings with companies with dealings 
by Unionists. He defended himself hotly from the 
charges of corruption—there was a great difference 
between corruption and indiscretion. He also regretted 
what he had done, but was conscious of having done 
nothing to leave a stain on the honour of a Minister 
of the Crown. What grieved him most was the pain 
he had unwittingly caused to thousands of people 
inside and outside the House who had been his com- 
rades in a great struggle. 
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According to precedent, both men left the Chamber 
at the conclusion of their speeches, accompanied by 
loud cheers from their friends. 


Lord Robert Cecil then rose to continue the debate. 
He sternly denounced the secrecy, and said that the 
Ministers had themselves to thank for not stopping 
the rumours by a full disclosure. I am sure he made an 
error of judgment when he went on to say that he 
could have put other things in his report, but was not 
satisfied with the evidence in support of them; he was, 
however, quite willing to tell any member of the House 
privately what those things were. 


All the way through the debate, the Government 
showed they intended to play their hand for what it 
was worth. They did not mean to throw away a pip on 
a card, and, after waiting to see our motion, they 
put up Buckmaster to move an amendment signifying 
approval of the fact that the Ministers had 
expressed regret and deep horror at the rumours of 
corruption which had been found to be utterly false. 
Several of the small fry spoke, and the House 
adjourned, with Lyttelton in possession. 


On Thursday, Lyttelton finished his speech, and 
was succeeded by Asquith. He made a fine defence, 
and spoke in generous terms of the absent Murray; 
but one felt it was the lawyer striving to make the best 
of a bad case rather than a man who had his heart 
in his work. He seized on every weak point that had 
‘been made, and strove his utmost to destroy the effect 
of Cave’s masterly opening. He laid down “rules of 
positive obligation’’ and then “rules of prudence.”’ 
He declared that they had broken none of the former, 
but admitted that they had violated the latter. He 
summed it up by saying they had abused no public 
trust, but retained the complete confidence of their 
colleagues and political associates. As he spoke, one 
felt the pity of such a defence. To put it at its lowest, 
why had these clever men put themselves in a position 
to even require vindication? Why—why—why? And 
one felt sadly, politics aside, that, whatever happened, 
they could never be quite the same again. 


Then Balfour went to the box. At first he was halt- 
ing and diffident; he used wrong words, and did not 
trouble to correct them. No one loves the House and 
all its forms better than Arthur Balfour. He spoke 
in a tone of disgust of the whole paltry business. He 
declared in ringing tones that he had never believed 
that either man had been guilty of the slightest cor- 
ruption. He had sat opposite to them for years; he 
had known them as intimately as opponents can know 
each other; he characteristically admitted he had read 
none of the evidence, but that his knowledge of the 
men with whom he had been in daily contact for years 
told him that such charges were absurd on the face of 
it. As he settled down into his stride, he clearly 
showed he was speaking far above party. If the 
Ministers wanted a certificate of character that they 
had not been guilty of corruption, he would gladly 
give it them. If the Government would accept our 
motion, he would gladly accept their amendment. 





Asquith had clearly not expected this; it was taking 
the wind out of their sails with a vengeance, and the 
whole front bench scratched their heads and whispered 
to each other as he went on. ; 

He lightly referred to George’s tearful plaint that 
Ministers were so busy that they had no thought for 
their private affairs. Well, he knew something of how 
busy Ministers were, but surely to buy speculative stock 
was not the way to obtain leisure. Balfour is always curi- 
ously interested in slang, and mentions specimens as if 
he had heard of them for the first time. It might be 
permissible for an Attorney-General to have what is 
called a “flutter,” but there cannot be any possible 
doubt that the Chancellor of the Exchequer ought. not 
to indulge in such a pastime. He implored the House 
to consider its own dignity, and place on record its 
regret at what had been done. 

I have heard every great speech that Balfour has 
made in the House during the last thirteen years. I[ 
have seen him in attack, and I have seen him with his 
back to the wall; but I cannot recall anything like the 
speech he made to-night. It was light; it was delicate; 
it hit the happy medium between severity and a just 
appreciation of the gravity of the offences committed. 

The Government were very eager that the House, 
while condemning the rumours and declaring them 
false, should accept the Ministers’ expressions of 
regret. Buckmaster’s amendment was withdrawn, and 
one to this effect by Ryland Adkins substituted. 

The Opposition did not mind agreeing to the first, 
but were determined to put on record, if they could, 
“that the House regretted.”’ 

I still think that, if Rufus and George had been 
brief and frank, the difficulty would not have arisen; 
but when members had had time to read their speeches 
in Hansard, they had seen how skilfully they were 
couched. I do not think it is putting it unfairly to 
say that even now neither of them seems to realise the 
gravity of the facts they themselves admitted, and 
they merely regretted what they had done because of 
the consequences that had ensued. 

Bonar Law did not mince matters. He said that in 
the original draft of Cave’s motion there had been a 
clause acquitting Ministers of corruption; but as it 
seemed to suggest the existence of such a charge, it 
was omitted. ' He declined to budge. 

Grey wound up the debate. For so self-contained 
a man he made an able appeal on behalf of his friends. 
He hinted plainly that they both would take the Oppo- 
sition resolution, if carried, as a vote of censure and 
resign. 

This the Government could not afford, and, to the 
regret of many on all sides, the debate ended in a 
division. It was carried against us by the compara- 
tively small majority of 78—71 of these were National- 
ists, and the remainder were Labour, for only 8 had 
the courage even to abstain from voting. If the 


Government had not given members £400 a year, I 
think the result would have been different. As it is, 
the sore will not be healed, and in the end it will kill 
the Government; they hoped to obtain a_ better 
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division on the main question, but we allowed it to 
go sub silentio, which the Cocoa Press were driven to 
call a unanimous vote! 

Mr. Chamberlain, on the Terrace, once said to some 
of us: “I have been in Governments which have made 
mistakes which, looking back on them, seemed in- 
credible, and yet in opposition I have seen men in 
Governments to which I have been opposed do things 
so foolish that one doubted their mental balance.’’ 


These are not his actual words—for he spoke them a 
good many years ago—but they are the sense of them. 
I am sure that one day Asquith will come to see that 
his chivalrous determination to keep that mild but 
sufficient reproof off the records was a fatal mistake. 


Meanwhile John Redmond walks about the corridors, 
looking anxious. It looks as if for a second time a 
personal tragedy will wreck Home Rule. 


On Friday the Government went on with the Scottish 
Temperance Bill, being one of the logs that the 
Government have promised to roll in return for the 
Home Rule log. If you believe in making people 
sober by Act of Parliament, it is an admirable Bill; 
but if you don’t, it is as absurd as the majority of 
the other legislation of the teetotalers. 


George Younger, the brewer, offered to resign his 
seat if McKinnon Wood would do the same and have 
a double election on this Bill, but McKinnon wouldn’t. 


It was a hot and drowsy afternoon, with many 
functions on. “ Scottie’? Dickson said, with his well- 
known and easily imitated rasp, “It’s playing at 
Parliament.’”’ The Bill was passed by 113. 

It has often been remarked that when Asquith is 
about to do a particularly outrageous thing he always 
assumes a jaunty air. On Monday, with a face 
wreathed in smiles, he explained his extension of the 
guillotine, whereby the three great Bills—Home Rule, 
Welsh Disestablishment, and Scottish Temperance— 
are to be dealt with together. He proposed to give one 
day to the Irish, and three hours to the Welsh financial 
clauses. We were to suggest, but we could not amend. 
In fact, the whole scheme was a farce to deceive the 
electorate. 

Austen Chamberlain made a powerful reply, which 
caused the Government to wince more than once; he 
moved an amendment declaring that the proposals 
were a “grave infringement of the ancient prerogatives 
and liberties’? of the House. He asserted the Govern- 
ment had reduced log-rolling to a science. Austen 
was at the top of his form, and his points again and 
again drew delighted cheers from his supporters. 

Winston was the third speaker, and he also did very 
well. He boldly declared that this proposed stage 
was a concession to the Opposition. Then the rank 
and file joined in. I think I liked Whittaker’s speech 
best. He seemed to be rather ashamed of the methods 
of the Government, but mournfully asked what they 
weretodo. When the Tories were in power they passed 


all their Bills through the Lords as a matter of course. 
They — the 


Liberal Party—had to invent new 





machinery, but he hoped that in time it would not be 
necessary to use it. 

“F. E.,”’ as usual, attacked his friend Winston. 
Assuming the position of leader, he said the Unionists. 
would take no part in the suggested stage, and when 
they got into power, if they found the people were 
against the three Acts, would repeal them all. 

Birrell wound up; he imitated Asquith and Winston 
in taking the humorous vein. He made one un- 
intentional slip—Opposition speeches would not cause 
men to leave off talking about golf and the Stock Ex- 
change—a reference which caused a tornado of laughter 
and jeers. The amendment was, of course, defeated, 
and we all left to go to a great reception at London- 
derry House, where the party seemed in the highest 
spirits. 

Things are not going well for the Government at 
Leicester. The Times thinks that 22,000 will vote, 
that the Socialist will get 4,000 and the remaining 
18,000 may well be equally divided between the 
Unionist and the Radical! Think of it—Leicester, 
the stronghold of Ramsay MacDonald, where, by the 
way, as “F. E.”’ said, the leader of the Labour Party 
daren’t show his face just at present! The suspicious 
allege that, “to stop the rot” there and elsewhere, 
Lloyd George brought in his amendment to the In- 
surance Bill on Tuesday under the ten minutes’ rule. 
The Act, he said, was working splendidly, but it would 
cost another £200,000 a year to make it perfect. 

After that the financial resolutions of the Home Rule 
Bill were discussed perfunctorily. Hayes Fisher, as 
usual, made a very good speech, but, as threatened, 
the Unionists took little interest, and did not even 
challenge a division; it would have been a farce to 
do so. 

The House was up soon after seven. 














Notes and News 


Among the new books which Messrs. Longmans will 
shortly publish is “ Anglo-Indian Studies,’”’ by Mr. 
S. M. Mitra, author of “Indian Problems,”’ “ Life of 
Sir John Hall,’”’ etc. The sixteen chapters deal with 
a variety of subjects, among them being “ Christian 
and Hindu War Ethics,’”’ “ British Statesmanship and’ 
Indian Psychology,’’ “Hindu Mind Training,’’ and 
“ A New Port for Ocean Liners,’’ between Bombay and 
Colombo. The volume is dedicated, by permission, to 
Lord Reay. 





An exhibition which opened on Tuesday last at the 
Doré Galleries, New Bond Street, London, W., is 
exciting great interest on account of its artistic merit 
and its historical character. The late Chevalier 
Eduardo de Martino, C.V.O., was appointed Marine 
Painter to the Court by H.M. Queen Victoria, also 
by H.M. King Edward VII, and our present King 
George V, during which time he accompanied their 
Majesties on their voyages throughout the world, and 
this exhibition of nearly 200 of his works covers most 
of the marine pageants of the last fifty years. 
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Two matinées are promised by the Morality Play 
Society for Thursday and Friday, July 3 and 4, at 
three o’clock. On each day a triple bill will be given, 
the first play being “The Marriage of the Soul,”’ by 
Mr. Clifford Bax, in which Miss Gwendoline Bishop 
and Mr. Robert Farquharson will take the principal 
parts. The second will be “ The Playmates,’’ by Mrs. 
Percy Dearmer, in which Miss Henrietta Watson will 
act. In the last, “Dame Julian’s Window,” a new 
play by the Hon. Mrs. Alfred Lyttelton, the title-réle 
will be taken by Miss Ellen O’Malley. 


The last meeting of the Royal Meteorological Society 
for the session was held on Wednesday afternoon, the 
18th instant, at 70, Victoria Street, Westminster, Mr. 
C. J. P. Cave, president, in the chair. A paper by 
Mr. J. S. Dines was read on “ Pilot Balloon Observa- 
tions in Barbados, 1911-1912.’’ These balloon ascents 
were carried out by Professor J. P. d’Albuquerque and 
other gentlemen, on behalf of the joint Upper Air 
Committee of the Royal Meteorological Society and 
the British Association. Great difficulties were ex- 
perienced in carrying out the work, the most serious of 
which was due to the adverse effect of the climate of 
Barbados on the rubber fabric of the balloons, this 
causing them to deteriorate more rapidly than in colder 
regions. Consequently no very high ascents could be 
obtained. A paper on “ The Harmattan Wind of the 
Guinea Coast,’ prepared by Mr. H. W. Braby, a 
graduate assistant in the Meteorological Office, was also 
read; and Dr. E. C. Snow read a paper prepared by 
himself and Mr. J. Peck on “The Correlation of 
Rainfall.” 





Imperial and Foreign Affairs 


THE EUROPEAN SITUATION 


HE visit of the French President to this country 
reaffirms anew the value of the “Entente.’’ True, 

this compact stood in no need of any demonstrative 
reaffirmation; but, nevertheless, the meeting of the 
heads of both States, accompanied as it is by popular 
acclamation, cannot fail to convey a significant lesson 
to the troubled diplomacy of Europe. It would seem 
that at the present moment the peoples of the world 
have almost reached the limit of endurance as far as 
armaments are concerned. No longer is a policy of 
splendid isolation on the part of any one country 
practicable. Alone no nation can bear the enormous 
expenditure that would be involved in maintaining a 
force sufficient to render such isolation secure. As it 
is, with a system of alliances and “ententes”’ so highly 
developed, individual resources are taxed to the utmost. 
We see that in all countries statesmen are resorting to 
artificial means in order to stimulate patriotism, and 
it is no exaggeration to say that the beating of the 
drum is heard in all quarters of Europe. Hardly a 
day passes in France without some attempt to rouse 
the masses to a high pitch of military enthusiasm. 
In. Germany recently the peaceful reign of the Emperor 
over twenty-five years was celebrated, but the occasion 
has been made one for the exhibition of patriotism 
in’ a militant sense. The streets of Berlin were 
placarded with the warlike utterances of His Majesty, 





and only a man of Mr. Carnegie’s tranquil optimism 
could read into this and other manifestations anything 
resembling a happy augury for the future. A more 
potent factor for the preservation of peace than national 
celebrations of this kind is to be found in the difficulty 
of the German Treasury to secure the funds necessary 
to defray the cost of the expansion of the Army, 
recently decided upon. The Kaiser is known to have 
said not long ago that Germany would not be ready 
for war on a grand scale until another ten years had 
passed. France, should occasion require, is prepared to 
draw the sword to-morrow. Russia, also, would embark 
upon hostilities at short notice, were it not for several 
considerations which weigh with the Tsar’s advisers. 
At present she is passing through a grave in- 
ternal crisis. Once again the Ministers are in open 
conflict with the Duma, and it is believed that the 
Emperor is somewhat anxious as a consequence of the 
bold speeches delivered in that Assembly, and is 
desirous of devising some means of defining once and 
for all its duties and privileges. Before long there 
will be a change of Government in Russia, and the 
return of Count Witte to office is one of the probabilities 
of the early future. Within the next ten years, the 
period required by Germany to complete her military 
preparations, the destiny of Russia may be decided 
for good or for evil. In the meantime Russia also is 
taking a vigorous part in the world-wide competition 
of armaments. , Her plans are being accomplished 
swiftly and secretly, and when these are completed 
she will be able to place in the field in war-time an 
additional half-million of men. That is her answer 
to German military expansion. Nor is Russia likely 
to undergo a financial crisis similar to that experienced 
by her neighbour. The gold deposited in the vaults 
of her treasury is enormous, and, moreover, year by 
year is increased. But two considerations dictate a 
policy of peace on the part of Russia. In the first 
place, the internal state of the country calls for tranquil 
development; and, in the second place, Russia, know- 
ing that she would have to face the forces of the Triple 
Alliance, will not resort to war unless she can depend 
upon the active support of England as well as France. 
In some quarters the statement has been repeatedly 
made that her alliance with France has lost its vigour, 
and that it is now of a purely defensive character. As 
far as military affairs are concerned, however, it cannot 
be too clearly emphasised that Russia and France are 
one. Bearing this fact in mind, we arrive at the con- 
clusion that Great Britain is to-day the keystone ef 
European peace. During the next ten years we shall 
witness a huge step forward in the world’s armaments. 
The money required for this purpose will doubtless be 
found, but at the expense of industrial progress and 
individual happiness. The preservation of peace 1s 
alone possible by the maintenance of alliances and 
“ententes,’’ so as to secure the balance of power: As we 
have shown, England’s position is the deciding factor, 
and this position she can only maintain by possessing, 
and continuing to possess, a navy of overwheliming 
strength. 
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MOTORING 


HEN the price of petrol was advanced to Is. od. 
per gallon—i.e., nearly 100 per cent. more 
than the price obtaining two or three years ago—there 
was a general feeling of something like consternation 
in the motoring community. Petrol was the only 
known fuel suitable for motor-car propulsion, and the 
fact that its supply was controlled by an all-powerful 
“ring ”’ afforded ample justification for the motorist’s 
anxiety as to the future. This anxiety was not lessened 
by the public pronouncement of Sir Marcus Samuel, 
the leading spirit of the Shell Company, to the effect 
that “the price of an article is what it will fetch ’— 
an ominous indication of the “ring’s” intention to 
adjust the price to the demand and to exploit the 
motorist for all he is worth. There has been, however, 
a remarkable change in the situation since Sir Marcus 
gave expression to his views on the ethics of com- 
mercialism. Owing almost entirely to the efforts of 
a single journal—7 he Motor—the bogey of home-made 
motor fuel now confronts the monopolists, and there 
is little likelihood of the further advance in the price 
of petrol which was confidently anticipated a few 
months ago. On the oth inst., at the annual general 
meeting of the Shell Transport and Trading Company, 
Ltd., Sir Marcus Samuel made the significant remark : 
“Tt does not look as though any further advance will 
be necessary for some time to come.”’ As a matter of 
fact, it is in the highest degree probable that the next 
change in price will be a reduction, to be followed in 
due course by a series of reductions which will ulti- 
mately enable the motorist to obtain his spirit at its 
intrinsic value, and for this the principal credit is due, 
as stated above, to The Motor’s energetic and insistent 
advocacy of benzol as a perfectly practicable petrol 
substitute. 

With a persistence worthy of a better cause, the Lon- 
don County Council continues its efforts—at the rate- 
payers’ expense—to enforce reduced speed limits all 
over the metropolis. Its latest display of activity in 
this direction is with regard to Rye Lane, Peckham, 
which is one of the busiest thoroughfares in the London 
area. The representatives of the Council argue quite 
correctly, that, as the roadway is narrow, and a shop- 
ping centre for practically the whole of its length, with 
a very heavy pedestrian traffic, exceptionally careful 
driving is necessary for the safety of the public. But 
the opposers of the application, the R.A.C. and the 
A.A. and M.U., were able to show at the L.G.B. 
inquiry that, according to a census of traffic taken by 
the police, the complaints were really directed against 
motor-omnibuses, which have a speed limit of 12 
m.p.h., and that there was no evidence to indicate that 
pleasure motor traffic was a source of danger. The 
police further pointed out that it would be impossible 
to enforce a speed limit if it were imposed, owing to 
the great congestion of pedestrian traffic at times. The 
matter is now under the consideration of the L.G.B., 
but the application will in all probability meet with 
the fate of the majority of its predecessors, and more 
of the ratepayers’ money will have been wasted. 


' 


| 





The most important international road race in Europe 
—the Grand Prix of the Automobile Club de France— 
is imminent, and the numerous motorists who take a 
keen interest in such events should apply at any of the 
Dunlop depots for a copy of a folder that company has 
issued in connection with the race. It will be studied 
with interest even by those who will be unable to 
witness the great mternational struggle for supremacy. 
The race, in which five of the most prominent car- 
manufacturing countries will be represented, is to be 
run over the Picardy circuit on July 12, the approximate 
distance being 580 miles. The sole English entry is 
that of the Sunbeam Company, which, it will be 
remembered, did splendid work last year in the same 
event. An introductory page in the Dunlop folder 
summarises the history of the famous race since its 
inception, including a list of winners of the Gordon 
Bennett Cup and of the Grand Prix, by which name the 
contest has been known since 1906. The course, a 
triangular one of about nineteen miles, is described, 
and can be easily followed by the eye on a map of 
sensible dimensions. The names of the competing cars 
and the order of the start are given, together with the 
prices of seats, and the cost of garaging cars at the 
starting point. A lot of useful information is com- 
pressed under the heading: “Facts and Figures for 
Tourists,” and elsewhere the steamship rates for cars 
and the time-table for boats (outward and return) are 
tabulated. 

In connection with the recent announcements of 
reductions in the prices of standard tyres, we have 
received a communication from the Victor Tyre Com- 
pany, Ltd., of Eagle Wharf Road, London, N., 
pointing out that, type for type, their tyres are still 
the cheapest. They enclose a list of their current 
prices in comparison with the reduced prices of one of 
the biggest and best-known of their competitors, show- 
ing that for each type of cover—plain, grooved, and 
steel-studded treads—Victor prices are the lower. 
They also point out that every plain and grooved Victor 
is unequivocally guaranteed for a minimum of 4,000 
miles, and every steel-studded one for 3,000 miles. 
Such a guarantee is not, so far as we know, given by 
any other responsible firm of tyre manufacturers. 

R. B. H. 








In the Temple of Mammon 


The City Editor will be pleased to answer all financial 
queries by return of post if correspondents enclose a 
stamped addressed envelope. Such queries must be sent 
to the City Offices, 15, Copthall Avenue, E.C. 


HE gloomy talk still continues. It will last until the 
T half-year turns. Then the bankers will release 
some of their money and we may grow more cheer- 

ful. We all want cheering up. The audacity with which 
men in the City openly and loudly talk about the solvency 
of their friends astounds me. According to the gossips in 
Throgmorton Street there are not half a dozen solvent 
houses in the whole City. I wish I could say that this 
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very dangerous talk was dying down. It is not; on the 
contrary, I think it increases daily. Some rich firms will 
of course make money out of their supposed poverty. It 
is well known that a big acceptance house put about 
rumours as to its own solvency during the last Yankee 
panic, and arranged things so cleverly that it bought 
its own paper at 20 per cent. discount. To be talked 
about in days of trouble is profitable to the very rich, 
though it may bring ruin to the tottering speculator. 


The Mexican Eagle offer of a million and a half bonds 
may be taken, but I doubt it. Still, a good many people 
will sell the shares and buy the bonds, which, issued at 
g64 and bearing 6 per cent. interest, give a good yield, and 
are to be redeemed in 1931 at 105. Also holders can con- 
vert into ordinary shares at £3. 


The Dominion Canners made an offer of shares and the 
National Drug and Chemical Co. also offered 200,000 
6 per cent. Cum. Prefs. at 21s. Neither prospectus gives 
us the details necessary to form a proper opinion. This 
habit of Canadian companies will only be broken down by 
misfortune. At the moment the Canadian financier is 
drunk with prosperity; but the present year will sober 
him unless I am much mistaken. The Elswick-Hopper 
Cycle and Motor Co. need not disturb our bank balances. 
It is just an attempt to over-capitalise a small but growing 
business. There are many schemes awaiting the return of 
confidence. I am afraid that they will have to wait. The 
public now sees that it need never rush to apply for any 
new issue. It can always buy on underwriters’ terms or 


better a few weeks after the prospectus has been adver- 
tised. 


Money is hardening up and the Stock Exchange will 
have to pay 44 per cent. for loans at the settlement. But 
the account is so small that really no money will be needed. 
I suspect that every ‘‘bull”’ will find a ‘‘bear’’ only too 
anxious to borrow the stock, and in some cases glad 
enough to pay for the privilege. Germany contrives to 
take gold in large quantities, and she will possibly take next 
week’s supply also. Then she must stop. If she con- 
tinues we shall be obliged to advance our Bank Rate. 


FOREIGNERS show signs of improvement. The horrible 
stories sent over regarding the determination of Bulgaria, 
Greece, Servia, and Roumania to carry on the war must be 
received with caution. Anyone who has been in the Near 
East knows how ferocious are these nations over even an 
ordinary business bargain, and how quickly their simulated 
rage dies down when they find the bluff exposed. A war 
such as is discussed would mean a European conflict, for 
in the end Austria and Russia would be forced into taking 
sides. Now, I see no signs of war in Russia, and though 
the Austrian troops are still in the field, I imagine that 
nothing serious is intended. Nevertheless, no one should 
hold such speculative stocks as Tintos and Perus, for they 
would be the first to collapse. The well-informed people in 
London do not believe a European war possible, and my 
Russian friends laugh at the very idea. 


Home Rais tumbled badly at the end of last week. The 
chance of picking up cheap stock was too good to be 
missed, and prices rose rapidly. There are indeed many 
bargains in this market. I have again and again pointed 
this out. The last six months of the year will be good even 
if trade does fall away, because the companies will receive 
at least 5 per cent. additional profit on their net receipts 
through the advance in rates. We do not clearly realise 
how much this means. But the Midland should add two 
millions to its takings on the year, and if we consider the 
effect of 5 per cent. on 40 per cent. of this huge sum we 
must see that Midland Deferred are not expensive at 








to-day’s price. Great Western and London and North 
Western are also under valued on the traffic receipts, and 
should be purchased as sound investments. The gambles 
in the Railway market such as Dover ‘‘A,”’ Little Chats, 
Sheffield ‘‘A’’ and ‘‘B’’ seem to me doubtful purchases, 
for clearly there are many ‘‘bulls”’ who are liable to pres- 
sure on all sides. 


YANKEES, as I suspected, have touched bottom. ‘They 
have been much steadier. The Wall Street punter has one 
great advantage over his English brother : he can gamble 
either as ‘‘bull’’ or ‘‘bear’’—and he does. Therefore when 
the whole sentiment of New York is ‘‘bearish’’ a reaction 
must follow, for it is impossible for everybody to remain 
short. It takes two to make a bargain. I think Unions, 
Pennsylvania, Atchisons, are all worth buying. But I am 
told that Missouri Pacific and one or two more weak lines 
will go into the hands of the receiver. Illinois Central is 
also said to have had a bad half year, and a reduced divi- 
dend is predicted. Southern Pacific can hardly rise until 
the bankers and the Government have come to terms. But 
whether the Union will acquire control of Baltimore and 
Ohio I don’t know. This would indeed be a coup of the 
first rank. If it happened we should soon see Unions back 
at 175. ButI see no future for Canadas, as the big houses 
in Montreal are still in deep Water. Grand Trunks have 
steadied, but here also I foresee lower prices. All Mexican 
rails may be sold. 


RuBBER shows a small reaction. One was indeed due, 
for we have had a veritable slump here both in prices of 
shares and in the raw material. The plantations will be 
compelled to pay more attention to quality—there is now 
no market for the poor rubbish. The reports out during 
the week gave the market no help. The dealers are clearly 
of opinion that rubber must touch 2s. 6d., and that all the 
dividends must be reduced. But the good companies are 
rapidly getting to a level that makes them attractive. 


O1..—The Spies report showed further falling off in the 
production, but an increased dividend. All hopes are now 
fixed on the deep wells on the new plots. If these turn out 
all right then we shall get a big jump in the shares. If 
they fail then Spies may be sold, as its career is at an end. 
Mex. Eagle shares have been weak on the debeniure issue, 
which of course puts back the dividend for another year. 


Mines.—The news that Sir Starr Jameson would take 
the chairmanship of Chartered helped the shares. We all 
knew that this was an accomplished fact months ago when 
he addressed the meeting. Yet the official news did 
good, and the ‘‘bears’’ bought back. But mines are much 
depressed. The strike on the Rand added yet another 
misery to the already over-flowing bowl of trouble. I think 
that the labour trouble is exaggerated. Tin and lead have 
tumbled this week, and this has affected most base metal 
mines. The banks have evidently been squeezing the 
‘‘bulls’’ out of their positions. 


MISCELLANEOUS.—The week has been almost barren of 
reports. The ‘‘bears’’ in Cements have been buying back, 


and in the Marconi group the various reports have 


strangely produced a good effect. Why I cannot say, but 
the Stock Exchange went for much worse news, and was 
pleased at even poverty. National Telephone Deferred 
have had a sharp rise on rumours of a good arrangement 
with the Government, and it now looks as though the 


holders would get at least par. Egyptian Bank shares have 


been again sold. This market is indeed flat. National 


Steam cars go weak or hard as the ‘‘bears’’ buy back or 


sell. They seem certain to go to 20s. 
RayMOND RADCLYFFE. 
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CORRESPONDENCE 


THE GHENT EXHIBITION. 
To the Editor of THe ACADEMY. 


Sir,—It has long been hoped that an imposing memorial 
might be erected to Hubert and John van Eyck in Ghent, 
where the main panels of the world-famous polyptych of 
“The Adoration of the Lamb,’’ completed by the younger 
of the brothers in 1432, have their home. 


The present year, in which the Ghent International 
Exhibition is certain to be visited by very large numbers of 
people from every country, seems a peculiarly suitable 
occasion for a concentrated effort on the part of the Bel- 
gian authorities and the nations of the civilised world to 
erect such a statue. 


In furtherance of this scheme the Belgian sculptor, M. 
Georges Verbanck, was some months ago commissioned to 
execute a monument. The site selected is eminently suit- 
able for the purpose, as it adjoins the Cathedral of St. 
Bavon and is in the immediate vicinity of the chapel con- 
taining the magnificent altar-piece, or, at least, such part 
of it as still remains in situ. 


The proposal emanates from Ghent, and M. Joseph 
Casier, Director-General of the International Exhibition, 
is president of the General Committee in Belgium, while 
Prof. Georges Hulin de Loo is taking an active part in the 
undertaking. The movement has met with universal 
favour, and influential committees representing those 
deeply interested in extending the knowledge of art-history 
have been formed in every country, 


The Earl of Plymouth has very kindly promised to dis- 
charge the duties of Chairman of the Committee for Great 
Britain and Ireland. This committee includes: M. le 
Comte de Lalaing, Belgian Minister to the Court of St. 
James’s ; two of the trustees of the British Museum ; three 
of the trustees of the National Gallery; and three of the 
trustees of the National Portrait Gallery ; the directors of 
the British Museum, the National Gallery, the Victoria 
and Albert Museum, the National Portrait Gallery, the 
National Gallery of British Art, the National Gallery of 
Scotland, and the National Gallery of Ireland; the Keeper 
of the Wallace Collection, and the Keeper of the Prints 
and Drawings in the British Museum; the two joint hon. 
secretaries of the National Art Collections Fund; the Sur- 
veyor of the King’s Pictures and Works of Art; the Presi- 
dent of the Scciety of Antiquaries; the Vice-Chancellor of 
Leeds University; the directors of the Fitz-William 
Museum, Cambridge, and of the provincial galleries of 
Glasgow and Birmingham; the Presidents of the Royal 
Hibernian Society, the Royal Society of British Artists, 
the Royal Institute of Oil-Painters, and the Royal Society 
of Painters in Water-Colours ; Sir Hugh Lane, Lieut.-Col. 
Croft Lyons, Mr. Frank Brangwyn, A.R.A., Mr. W. 
Butterworth and Mr. J. R. Holliday ; and such well-known 
art-writers as Sir Sidney Colvin, Sir Martin Conway, Mr. 
Herbert Cook, Mr. Roger Fry, Mr. E. R. D. Maclagan, 
S'r Claude Phillips, Mr. Robert Ross, Mr. Marion Spiel- 
mann and Mr. W. H. James Weale. The last-named 
gentleman, the leading authority on the Van Eycks, has 
been studying and writing on them ever since 1849. 

Already work is proceeding on the base of the statue, 


which has been designed ‘‘pour consacrer 4 Gand la gloire 
des maitres de |’Adoration de l’Agneau Mystique,’ and it 


- will be inaugurated in the early part of August. On that 


occasion the Historical and Archeological Society of Bel- 
gium will hold a Congress at Ghent. 

_ Contributions are now being raised in this country, and 
tt is hoped that a sum will be obtained that will materially 


assist the promoters of the movement. I shall be glad to 
answer all correspondence on the subject and. to receive 
* donations.—I beg to remain, sir, yours obediently, 
Maurice W. BROCKWELL, 
Hon. Sec. and Hon. Treas. 
16, Argyll Mansions, Chelsea, S.W. 


OLD CRYPTIANS’ CLUB. 
To the Editor of THe ACADEMy. 

Sir,—At the annual meeting of the recently reconstituted 
Old Cryptians’ Club, held at Gloucester on April 5, it was 
unanimously resolved that steps should be taken to found 
a Scholarship to the University, in memory of W. E. Hen- 
ley, the poet and critic, who died in 1903. 

Henley was a native of Gloucester, and was educated at 
the Crypt Grammar School, from 1861-1865, with the ex- 
ception of a period during which he was prevented, owing 
to illness, from attending the school. At that time the 
headmaster was the Rev. T. E. Brown, the Manx poet, and 
there is little doubt that Brown did much to kindle in Hen- 
ley an ardent love for literature and to foster those ten- 
dencies which were afterwards to have such a striking 
development. 

Up to the present there has been no attempt in Glouces- 
ter to perpetuate Henley’s memory, and it is felt that it is 
high time some manifestation should be made of the pride 
which Gloucester should feel in one of her distinguished 
sons. The recent development of the Crypt Grammar 
School, and the urgent need for the foundation of addi- 
tional leaving scholarships to the University, have induced 
the members of the Old Cryptians’ Club to attempt to 
establish a ‘‘W. E. Henley”? Scholarship, in addition to 
the provision of some permanent memorial in Gloucester ; 
but, while appealing in the first place to those who are 


; , | 
The Librarian 
and Book World 


———— Founded 1910 





If you are interested in books you will be still 
more interested in “ The Librarian and Book 
World,” which from cover to cover is all about 
books. It is the largest sixpenny library 
monthly in the world. It is the independent 
library monthly in this country, entirely 
controlled and written by members of the pro- 
fession. It has the largest circulation. It is 
the only paper dealing systematically and 
consistently with women’s work in libraries, 
and with library architecture. Best books is 
a feature absolutely unique for the books of 
this country. All the best books published 
are selected month by month, scientifically 
classified and annotated; nearly two thousand 
volumes a year are treated in this way. It 
makes ‘‘ The Librarian” invaluable to all 
bookmen, booksellers, publishers, binders, and, 
in fact, everyone in any way connected with 
books. 
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connected with the school, and to the citizens of Gloucester, 
it is hoped that some of the admirers of Henley—and they 
are to be found wherever the English language is spoken— 
will be willing to contribute to this memorial, which will 
ever be a reminder of Henley’s connection with Gloucester 
and his old school. 

It is estimated that at least £1,000 will be required. 
Contributions may be sent to the Mayor of Gloucester, 
James Bruton, Esq., The Guildhall, Gloucester; the City 
High Sheriff, H. W. Grimes, Esq. ; the Headmaster, Dr. 
J. H. E. Crees; or the Hon. Treasurer of the Old Cryp- 
tians’ Club, J. Morgan Matthews, Esq., Lawnside, the 
Spa, Gloucester. 

(Signed) 

James Bruton (Mayor, and ex-President of 
the Old Cryptians’ Club). 

H. W. Grimes (City High Sheriff, and Presi- 
dent of the Old Cryptians’ Club). 

J. H. E. Crees, D.Lit. (Headmaster). 

J. Morcan Matruews (Hon. Treasurer of 
the Old Cryptians’ Club). 

W. H. Harris, Crypt Grammar School, 
Gloucester (Hon. Secretary of the Old 
Cryptians’ Club). 


THE PROBLEM OF HOME DEFENCE. 
To the Editor of Tue AcapEemy. 


Sir,—The “Territorials” have been a success in every- 
thing except essentials, and amongst essentials might be 
suggested numbers and efficiency. Lack of numbers and 
lack of efficiency have little or no relationship so far as 
cause is concerned. They are effects of totally different 
causes, although, regarded genealogically, the common 
ancestral cause of both results is Government incapacity. 

Lack of efficiency is not the outcome of lack of effort 
on the part of the Territorial officer. No man deserves 
greater praise for enthusiastic and self-sacrificing effort ; 
but the officer has so little chance. His task is so uphill; 
just where he needs assistance he fails to get it. There 
is a power of truth in the suggestion that the regular 
service is efficient—I will assume it is efficient—in spite of 
rules, regulations, and the War Office. What the regular 
service may endure because it must, the volunteer service 
will not endure, because there is no such thing as “must” 
unless it is an intelligent disciplinary measure ‘‘must.’’ 
But for the moment we are more concerned with lack of 
numbers. However elaborate the preparations for cooking 
the proverbial hare may be, he has always first to be 
caught. Bricks cannot be made without straw. Regiments 
cannot be trained without men. To obtain men you must 
either attract them or compel them. 

The merest whisper of compulsory service—conscrip- 
tion—rouses the wildest opposition of the labour world. 
That is quite understandable. In a sense it is patriotic. 
Possibly it is pure altruism lest the middle classes, not 
ever having felt the lash of compulsion, should be lured 
into a trap such as the labouring classes find themselves 
in. They know so bitterly well what compulsion means. 
Their experience of trade unionism as it stands to-day 
is the most unprincipled, most despotic conscription the 
world has ever seen. The press gangs of old—crude con- 
scription—carried men off willy-nilly to fight for their 
country. But at any rate—if they survived—they had 
visions of eventual freedom, and not infrequently also of 
prize-money and glory. Moreover, those who carried them 
off shared their dangers. But the conscription of 
the. labouring world is deadlier. It means _ penal 
servitude for life, or practically for life, with the 
pains and penalties of poverty, hunger, and dis- 





satisfaction; the necessity of fighting masters who 
are friends to justify leaders who are parasites, and as 
often as not for inadequate reasons and ridiculous objects. 
Trade unionism in its conception was, and is, a right 
idea. But it started as a volunteer service, and it has 
become compulsory. If trade unionism were still a 
voluntary movement the reasons of a strike would seldom 
be inadequate, neither would the objects be ridiculous, 
The labour leaders are perfectly well aware of that. 
To make a really adequate army—that is, enough men 
to carry victory, and so bound as to be under the com- 
plete dominion of the leaders—compulsion is necessary. 
Labour leaders know this, and labour victims learn the 
truth with bitterness. Compulsory service to bolster up 
a set of leaders and to wreck, if necessary, the country’s 
trade is one thing. Compulsory service to defend the 
country from attack within and without presents an 
entirely different aspect. 

If the success of trade unionism for ability to exercise 
brute force were advanced as a justification of compulsion 
it might suggest a logical argument. But it would have 
the defect of its merit, for logic is a deadly dish to set 
before the shallow politician whose stock-in-trade is 
chiefly “rare and refreshing” gush, dogmatic assertion, 
or picturesque appeal to the baser side of human nature. 
Hence, as matters are, with labour leaders flogging their 
unfortunate army into endless strikes, we may assume 
that any alternative form of conscription additional to 
trade unionism is more than the labour world can bear. 
It is necessary, therefore, to seek elsewhere for a 
remedy, and to march from the extreme of conscription to 
leap to the other extreme of making voluntary service 
attractive by reason of some direct and immediate personal 
benefit tothe volunteer. Mere money is impossible. Greater 
expenditure means greater taxation. As an alternative, 
then, why not privilege in some form or another? The 
man who joins the volunteer service in effect makes the 
offer to the man who remains outside that his life shall 
be laid down—or at any rate risked—before the stay-at- 
home risks his. Here, then, is material for a possible 
solution approachable by sound reasoning. 

To begin with, life, as such, is one justification for a 
man having—by the right to vote—a say in the govern- 
ment of his country. If by some it is further maintained 
that life is the sole and equal justification of all men to 
possess the right to vote, and being equal they contend 
that it follows that all men should have equal voting 
rights. Moreover, it has been advanced as an argument 
against women having the right to vote, that on men 
and not on women must fall the burden of defending their 
country. They risk life. Applied as between men and men 
from the point of view of a right to vote, the men who 
volunteer are men-men—and those who do not are women- 
men. Instead of refusing to allow women-men the right 
to a vote, why not grant the men-men an extra vote 
because they are ‘‘men’’ amongst men and not “‘women- 
men ’’? 

Let every man or youth serving as a volunteer from 
eighteen years of age and upwards be given a Parliamen- 
tary vote—a “service” vote—such vote to be for the 
Parliamentary district in which he resides. If he already 
has a vote, this “service” vote shall be an additional vote. 
This is not plural voting in the sense of multiplicity of 
votes arising from multiplicity of possessions. If One 
man-one-vote were established law—that is to say, if life 
and life alone is to be a voter’s qualification (subject to 
residence and naturalisation)—then this second vote 1s 
given to a man for rendering himself liable to lose that 
life before a man who has not consented to serve the 
colours risks his life. It might be objected that this second 
vote would tend unduly to increase the power of the 
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working-classes. If it does they are well entitled to it. 
A country owes more to a man who has bound himself to 
stand in the firing line than to the man—millionaire or 
pauper—who has not. 

So far so good, but the man who has to spend a fort- 
night with the colours and loses a fortnight’s wages, 
undergoes too great a hardship. That can be met by 
giving every employer the option of sending so many 
men (under some fixed percentage of men employed) to 
train on full wages less the Government grant, or of 
paying a tax of so much for every man not so sent. It 
must be cheaper to send men than not to send them. 

Employers, however, it must be admitted, are already 
harassed in innumerable ways. Some return for the cost 
of making up wages needs to be found. As a suggestion 
it might be possible to grant an annual rebate on their 
telephones or telegrams to the amount of such wages. 
This is not merely taking out of one Government pocket 
to put into another. It means cheapening the cost of 
telephoning or of telegrams through the telephone, and, 
like all cheapening, might lead to greater use and no loss 
of cash. V. H. N. 

East Molesey. 


SOURCE OF A QUOTATION. 
To the Editor of THe ACADEMY. 

Sir,—“ We mortal millions live alone.” What is the 
source of this quotation, and can any of your readers 
recollect a striking incident connected with it and a young 
lady ?—Truly yours, QuERIST. 
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The Cowper & Newton Museum 


Olney, Bucks. 
AN APPEAL FOR ENDOWMENT. 


Twelve years ago, on the eccasion of the Centenary of the death 
of the poet Cowper, the house in which he lived at Olney 
was presented to the town to form a Memorial and Museum. 
The Trustees have, with a number of gentlemen resident in 
the district, formed an Endowment Committee, of which the 
Bishop of Durham is the Chairman. 


The Secretary is Mr, Thomas Wright, the Cowper and 
Newton Museum, Olney, Bucks, to whom Contributions 
should be addressed. 
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